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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Importance of Exports to 
Latin American Economies 


Central and Caribbean America 


By WitttiaAM LaVarre, Department of Commerce 
J 


If we were not to be masters of our ex- 
ports, but only our export-necessity 
slaves, we would have no cause for opti- 
mism. Hitler, since his Mein Kampf 
challenge, has surrounded a truth with a 
threat when today he warns: “Export or 
die!” Export we—in this American hem- 
isphere—will. But nationally we shall 
never die. 

The importance of exports to the in- 
ternal economies of Panama, the Central 
American and Caribbean Republics, and 
Mexico, even though of lesser intrinsic 
value than the export problems we have 
already reviewed farther south in the 
bigger nations, is of much more relative 
importance than many people think. 
Even though Mexico might exist for a 
time, without either exports or imports, 
existence is not the dawn toward which 
our Mexican neighbors have worked, 
struggled, dreamed. It is not existence 
which we of the American world seek; 
we seek progress. 

And, looking back over centuries of 
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history, we Know that man and nations 
have progressed, in civilization, as trade 
expanded. Trade expands through ex- 
panding exports and imports. There 
never has been a substantial era in 
human history during which either 
men or nations bought more than they 
sld * * * or sold more than they 
bought. It is the problem of balancing 
what has to be sold with what ought to 
be bought which has created the science 
of economics. 

The economics of our Central and Car- 
ibbean American neighbor nations are 
simplified, in this study, to the question 
of what they, now, must export in order 
to continue their internal stabilities. 
through natural—rather than _ subsi- 
As analyzed by our 
American Republics Regional Specialists, 
these are the current problems of our 
nearest hemisphere neighbors: 





Panama 


Panama occupies a special position, 
economic and strategic, by reason of its 
telationship with the Panama Canal. 
Even in normal times the country’s eco- 
homic activities react almost wholly to 
special external influences, notably those 
exerted by the Canal Zone. Under the 
Impetus of the present extraordinary 
Program of United States financed con- 
struction and employment, ordinary eco- 





nomic influences are either inapplicable 
or of minor present significance. 

The importance of Panama’s export 
trade in the general economy of the 
country is but incidental. Exports for 
1941 amounted to $4,283,145, consisting 
mainly of bananas, cacao, coconuts, and 
considerable numbers of beef cattle which 
are sent to the Canal Zone for consump- 
tion. It is therefore evident that the 
maintenance of markets abroad is not of 
great urgency. 

On the other hand, Panama is largely 
dependent upon imports for commodities 
of prime necessity. Of the total 1941 
imports of $32,503,755, the United States 
supplied 82 percent with such articles as 
automobiles, parts and accessories, cot- 
ton manufactures, industrial machinery, 
and foodstuffs, heading the list. 

Until recently there has been very lit- 
tle organized effort in general agricul- 
ture. Sugar cane is grown in many parts 
of the country, but a great deal of it is 
used in the production of rum and alco- 
hol. Corn grows well, but it is given no 
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Editor’s Note: In keeping with 
Pan American Day, April 14, For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY last week 
published a series of studies show- 
ing the considerable dependence of 
South American economies upon 
export trade. In this week’s issue 
similar studies on Panama, the 
Central American countries, the 
Caribbean countries, and Mexico 
appear. ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY will welcome letters from 
Inter-American businessmen and 
economists who wish to contribute 
ideas for solving any of the 21 ex- 
port problems that have been pre- 
sented and analyzed. 











special attention; that produced is used 
for animal food. Rice is a staple food 
and it is grown in small patches all over 
the country, but until recently there has 
been no organized effort to raise it in 
commercial quantities. The Province of 
Chiriqui could produce many farm prod- 
ucts sufficient to meet the requirements 
of a large part of the population. Never- 
theless, large amounts of provisions are 
imported. 

This liability has prompted the govern- 
ment to inaugurate a program for more 
intensive cultivation of staple food, pota- 
toes, rice, and coffee, and to experiment 
with other subsistence crops. An acute 
shortage of farm labor will however, 
especially during the war years, continue 
to cause difficulties. 


Costa Rica 


Exports are very important to Costa 
Rica’s economy. Agriculture is the Re- 





American oil vital to American defense. 
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public’s chief activity, mining and manu- 
facturing little developed. The people are 
primarily dependent, directly or indi- 
rectly, upon the cultivation of money 
crops for export, secondly on subsistence 
crops for home consumption. 

Coffee is of most importance in the 
country’s economy, comprising 51.1 per- 
cent of its 1939 export total of $9,086,498. 
Of prime importance, also, as export 
crops, are bananas, 21 percent of the 
total exports in 1939, and cacao, 12.6 per- 
cent. Gold bars comprised 5.1 percent 
and tunny fish 4.5 percent of the 1939 
exports. p 

Coffee contributes most to the individ- 
ual and government incomes. Grown by 
thousands of small “finqueros,’” handled 
by a large number of middlemen and ex- 
porters, coffee was, until June 1940, a 
very substantial contributor to the na- 
tional revenue by means of an export 
tax (now inoperative as a relief measure 
to the industry following the loss of the 
all-important European markets as a re- 
sult of the war). It is nevertheless still 
the greatest single factor for economic 
stability in Costa Rica, and the chief 
source of its much-needed foreign ex- 
change. Its relative importance has re- 
cently received particular emphasis 
through the higher prices received in the 
United States as a result of the Inter- 
American Coffee Convention. No export 
tax is being collected on cacao but the 
benefits derived from its exportation are 
spread among a large number of growers 
and exporters. 

Bananas, although contributing heav- 
ily to government revenue by reason of 
an export tax of $0.02 per stem, are grown 
almost entirely by the two major United 
States fruit companies; the benefits ac- 
cruing to the Costa Rican population 
from their exportation are considered to 
be, consequently, relatively smaller than 





American goods paid for with American products. 
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from the production of coffee and cacao. 
Wages and salaries are paid, of course (a 
large part of the wages to West Indian 
Negroes on the plantations rather than 
to native Costa Ricans), and the coun- 
try benefits in many other ways from the 
banana plantations and exports; some 
banana profits, however, leave the coun- 
try, whereas coffee and cacao profits re- 
main. 


Sugar, corn, rice, and tobacco are of 
importance for domestic consumption, 
sustain domestic economy, but they pro- 
vide very little if anything to the na- 
tional income, do not contribute to the 
foreign exchange fund of the Republic. 

Commodities customarily imported by 
Costa Rica are, in the order of their 
value: Wheat flour, lard, cotton prints, 
fine and fancy cotton cloth, gasoline, 
chemical products, cement, leather, wool 
suitings, coffee bags, paraffin, fertilizer, 
wrapping paper, cotton sheeting, cotton 
stockings, miscellaneous industrial ma- 
chinery and parts, crude petroleum, and 
construction iron. 


Nicaragua 


Nicaragua’s exports play an important 
part in the national economy. Nicaragua 
is predominantly agricultural, but its ex- 
tensive gold mines provide a balance lack- 
ing in the other countries, and gold has 
replaced coffee as its chief item of export 
within the past few years. Manufactur- 
ing is extremely limited; forest industries 
are of more importance. 

Coffee is by far the most important ag- 
ricultural product from an export stand- 
point, comprising 31.8 percent of the 
country’s export total of $8,300,972 in 
1939, followed by bananas with 7.8 per- 
cent, and by cotton with only 3 percent ot 
the total. Skins and hides follow with 


hey Bo’ es 


To be used to bring out essential raw 
materials. 


1.1 percent, sugar with 1 percent, rubber, 
0.3 percent, and coconuts, 0.01 percent, 

Of most export importance is gold 
which supplied 42.2 percent of the total 
export income during 1939. Timber gup. 
plied 4 percent, silver 1.1 percent, and 
cacao 0.6 percent. 

Although it has become the most im. 
portant from a dollar export standpoint, 
gold is nevertheless not 100 percent bene- 
ficial to the national income of Nica- 
ragua; largely foreign owned and oper- 
ated under concession from the National 
Government, only 60 percent of the gold’s 
statistical export value is actually ayail- 
able to Nicaragua, in the form of the 
Government’s concession share, the gold 
tax, wages paid to labor, and other oper- 
ating costs within the country. A rela- 
tively small number of workers are em- 
ployed, too, in proportion to the value of 
the commodity shipped. 

The benefits to individual income are 
curtailed also in the banana industry. 
Coffee, however, contributes heavily to 
the national income and the country's 
foreign exchange fund which has, inci- 
dentally, been painfully limited during 
the past few years. 

Corn, sugar, and other domestic-con- 
sumption crops are cultivated, and live- 
stock is raised, but the foundation of 
Nicaragua’s domestic equilibrium is built 
on exports, a curtailment or stoppage of 
which would be certain to pull out the 
main props from under the Republic’ 
economy. 

Commodities customarily imported by 
Nicaragua are, in the order of their value: 
Cotton manufactures, iron and steel 
goods, machinery, chemicals and drugs 
and dyes and medicines, wheat flour, 
mineral oils, paper and books and other 
printed matter, silk manufactures, 
leather, and gasoline and naphtha. 


Honduras 


As in each of the other four Central 
American Republics, exports are the key- 
stone of the Honduran economy, with 
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anas, the leading money export crop, 
gecounting for 63.2 percent of the Repub- 
jic’s total exports during the fiscal year 
39. 
ee. accounted for only 2.5 percent 
of the total in that year, followed by beef 
15 percent, tobacco 0.6 percent, coconuts 
05 percent, hides and skins 0.2 percent. 
export importance are silver bars, 
ghich accounted for 16.9 percent of the 
gold with 7.8 percent, and timber 
with 0.6 percent. 

The banana industry, as in other 
countries of Central America, makes a 
ntial contribution to the national 
individual income. Similarly, the 
tions prevalent in mining in Nica- 
also hold true for Honduras, with 
less than might be expected actually ac- 
to the Republic through the op- 
tions of this industry. Cattle are 
for local consumption, as are sugar 
and certain other staple commodities, but 
these are relatively unimportant, and it 
is to exports that Honduras, like each of 
its Central American neighbors, must 
lok for the exchange needed to supply 

itseconomy with manufactured goods. 
The principal commodities customarily 
imported by Honduras are, in order of 
importance by value: textiles, foodstuffs 
and beverages, machinery and tools and 
other iron and steel products, petroleum 
products, lumber, leather and its manu- 
factures, paper and cardboard and man- 
ufactures, and chemical and medicinal 


products. 
El Salvador 


El Salvador literally lives from its ex- 
prts. Perhaps in no other Central 
American country are exports, always a 
leading consideration, so completely the 
foundation of the national economy. El 
Salvador depends upon the exportation 
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of coffee, its only important money crop, 
which in 1939 accounted for 83.2 percent 
of the Republic’s total exports. Other 
listed exports are sugar, which comprised 
2.1 percent of the export total that year, 
gasoline 0.9 percent, balsam 0.7 percent, 
rice 0.5 percent, corn 0.09 percent, hides 


and skins 0.02 percent, and tobacco 0.003 


percent. 

Of some significance, are gold bars 
with 4.4 percent of the total in 1939, silver 
0.3 percent, gold money 0.3 percent, 
beans 0.2 percent, honey 0.1 percent, and 
indigo 0.1 percent. 

The all-important coffee industry is 
well spread out, and the income derived 
therefrom is beneficial both to the Salva- 
dorans and to their National Govern- 
ment (through the export tax which it 
imposes and through the foreign ex- 
change made available). Livestock, 
maize, wheat, sugar, and rice, as well as 
beans and fruits, are among the domes- 
tic-consumption items raised in El Sal- 
vador, but it is to coffee that the Repub- 
lic must look to provide it with the 
exchange with which to purchase manu- 
factured articles and maintain its stand- 
ard of living. 

Commodities customarily imported by 
El] Salvador, and for which it needs ex- 
change through exports, are, in the order 
of their value: cotton fabrics, petroleum 
and products, chemicals and medicines, 
iron and steel goods, machinery, cotton 
yarn and thread, clothing and millinery, 
wheat flour, paper and paperboard, 
leather, automobiles, and trucks. 


Guatemala 


Exports are the keystone of Guate- 
mala’s economy. Agriculture is the Re- 
public’s leading productive activity, cof- 
fee the chief money crop. Mining is very 
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Shipping is today’s problem. 


limited, manufacturing is still in a very 
early stage. Aside from the relatively 
small number of people dependent upon 
mining and manufacturing for a liveli- 
hood, and the somewhat larger number 
dependent upon the forest industries 
(chiefly chicle), most Guatemalans are 
either directly or indirectly dependent 
upon agriculture. 

Coffee is the principal export crop. Of 
Guatemala’s export income of $16,985,- 
309 in 1939, 56.2 percent was from coffee. 
Bananas are the second leading export 
crop, amounting to 31 percent of export 
income in 1939. Others in order of im- 
portance are chicle, lumber, gold, honey, 
cattle hides, empty tanks and cylinders, 
sugar, essential oils, and broomroot. 

The vital position of exports in the 
economy of Guatemala makes it clear 
that unless foreign markets be main- 
tained for its export commodities, thus 
enabling it to obtain the necessary for- 
eign exchange to buy manufactured 
goods from other countries (chiefly the 
United States) Guatemala’s economy 
would be injured to the extent of not be- 
ing able to carry on essential industries, 
trade, and keeping up existing living 
standards. 

Commodities needed by Guatemala 
which are obtainable abroad (and chiefly 
from the United States) include the fol- 
lowing list for 1939, which represents the 
republic’s leading imports in which the 
United States played a major role, in 
order of importance: cotton fabrics pure 
and mixed, automotive vehicles, gasoline 
and naphtha, cotton yarn and thread, 
hides and skins and manufactures, 
ginned cotton, hog and vegetable lard, 
fertilizers, dairy products, hats and caps, 
cinematographic films. 

Of the above export items, coffee con- 
tributes by far the most to both the Gov- 
ernment and the individual incomes of 
Guatemala. It is grown by a large num- 
ber of independent “finqueros,” employ- 
ing the majority of all workers in the 
republic. The returns from the sale of 
this crop benefit the owners, their em- 

(Continued on p. 29) 
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Review ot Canadian Wartime 
Trade Control Measures 


Part I 


By Mary H. Fricker 
Department of Commerce 


The war has sharply altered the in- 
dustrial and commercial life of Canada. 
New industries have been established to 
help supply the growing military and 
naval demands of the United Nations 
while many older industries have been 
greatly expanded. Production schedules 
have been altered, price ceilings adopted, 
and new import and export restrictions 
imposed. This has necessitated a con- 
stant flow of regulations and interpreta- 
tions, too voluminous for the average 
reader to follow. These wartime meas- 
ures, in a consolidated form, are con- 
veniently reviewed in this article. 


Increased Import Duties and 
Taxes—Inauguration of War 
Exchange Tax—Duty Reduc- 
tions to Meet War Needs 


The emergency budget adopted by the 
Canadian Parliament on September 12, 
1939, to increase revenues for war pur- 
poses, raised the import duties on luxury 
articles, such as alcoholic beverages, 
manufactured tobacco, tea, coffee, coffee 
extract and substitutes, and increased 
the excise taxes on alcoholic beverages, 
tobacco, malt, and malt products. 

The Budget of June 1940, effective 
June 25, placed a general war exchange 
tax of 10 percent ad valorem on practi- 
cally all imports from non-Empire coun- 
tries, which is in addition to any other 
tax or duty. The tax applies whether 
the articles are dutiable or free and is 
payable by the Canadian importer. 

The Minister of Finance defined the 
war exchange tax as peculiarly an emer- 
gency measure and of a type which 
could be imposed under the War Clause 
of the Canada-United States Trade 
Agreement. Article XII of the Agree- 
ment provides as follows: 


1. Nothing in this agreement shall be con- 
strued to prevent the enforcement of such 
measures as the Government of either 
country may see fit to adopt— 

(b) relating to the control of the import 
or export, or sale for export, of arms, am- 
munition, or implements of war, and, in 
exceptional circumstances, all other mili- 
tary supplies; 

(ad) should that country be engaged in 
hostilities of war. 


The Minister stated that the operation 
of the measure would end with the war. 


As in the case of other import taxes or 
duties, a draw-back of 99 percent of the 
tax is ordinarily payable where the im- 
ported materials are used in the manu- 
facture of goods for export from Canada. 

Special arrangements were made with 
respect to newspapers, periodical publi- 
cations, and advertising matter for pay- 
ment of the war tax through publishers 
or by the use of revenue stamps. Speci- 
fied publications and certain advertising 
matter were exempted from the tax. 

Under the 1940 budget further in- 
creases were made in import duties on 
manufactured tobacco, and excise taxes 
under the Special War Revenue Act of 
1915 (as amended) were imposed on 
other luxury or nonessential articles, in- 
cluding phonographs, cameras, radios, 
and radio tubes, whether imported or 
produced in Canada. Increased taxes 
were imposed on imported and domestic 
passenger cars; cigars; automobile tires 
and tubes; carbonic acid gas and similar 
preparations for aerating nonalcoholic 
beverages; cigarette papers and tubes; 
and matches. The taxes under the Cana- 
dian Excise Act were increased on im- 
ported malt syrup for brewing beer, and 
on tobacco products manufactured in 
Canada, and a tax applied to Canadian 
raw leaf. 

Lower rates of duty or duty-free entry 
were accorded various parts for aircraft 
and aircraft engines of kinds not made 
in Canada when imported by manufac- 
turers of aircraft. A later ruling ex- 
tended this concession to persons other 
than manufacturers of aircraft, who 
were found to be the principal import- 
ers of such parts and engines, and the 
concession was made to meet the re- 
quirements of Canadian manufacturers 
of aircraft for war purposes. 

The War Exchange Conservation Act 
of December 1940, in addition to pro- 
hibiting or limiting the importation from 
non-Empire countries of a wide range 
of products considered as nonessential 
to the war effort, established domestic 
excise taxes to curtail Canadian produc- 
tion of some of the articles subject to the 
import prohibitions or restrictions. The 
act also removed the duties on many 
products of United Kingdom origin, in- 
cluding articles of cotton, artificial silk, 
bituminous coal, jellies, jams and mar- 
malades, furniture, gloves and mitts, and 
a few miscellaneous articles. The Brit- 
ish preferential rates were reduced on 
medicinal and pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions, soap, earthenware tiles, stoneware 
and earthenware, table cutlery, bicycles, 
electric generators, transformers and 
motors, rugs and carpets, oilcloth, and 
linoleum. 

The budget of April 30, 1941, made 
further reductions in duty, or granted 


duty-free entry, in the case of many 
additional British goods, not Only 
through changes in basic rates of duty 
but by giving discounts below the cur. 
rent British preferential rates. 

Free entry was extended to cellophane, 
bathroom fixtures, earthenware, certain 
glass manufactures, nickel-plated ware, 
and needles from British sources. 

A discount of 25 percent of the duty 
was extended to direct shipments enter. 
ing at British preferential rates on 
woolen and worsted yarns, warps, fab. 
rics, and clothing; and boots and shoes, 
A discount of 50 percent was applied toa 
much broader range of commodities, in. 
cluding fabrics and articles of linen, jute, 
hemp, and mixed fabrics, oilcloth and 
linoleum, carpets, rugs and carpeting, as 
well as to almost all other dutiable items 
in groups I and V-XI, inclusive, in the 
Canadian tariff schedule. These groups 
cover paper products, chemicals, drugs, 
oils and paints, earths, earthenware and 
stoneware, metals, wood, textiles and 
manufactures of such products, and 
miscellaneous articles. 

Some additional changes § affected 
about 22 tariff items. These were minor 
in character and the products repre- 
sented only a small volume of trade. 
With these many changes, practically all 
imports from the United Kingdom enter 
Canada free of duty or the British pref- 
erential rates are subject to the dis- 
counts of 50 percent or 25 percent. These 
discounts are in lieu of, and not in addi- 
tion to, the 10 percent discount which 
previously applied to direct imports 
from British Empire countries where the 
duty was over 15 percent. The 10 per- 
cent discount did not apply to wines, malt 


~ 





ee 





liquors, spirits, spirituous liquors, liquid | 


medicines and articles containing alco- 
hol; sugar, tobacco, cigars or cigarettes, 
and these products are not entitled to the 
new discounts. 

All building materials, such as bricks, 
cement, lumber, wallpaper, paints, and 
varnishes were added to the list of goods 
subject to the 8 percent sales tax. 

Under the 1941 budget, taxes were 
again increased on imported and domes- 
tic automobiles valued at $900 or less, 
and on sugar, glucose, carbonic acid gas 
for making soft drinks, cosmetics and 
toilet preparations, pocket lighters, com- 
bination lighters and cases, paper cigar- 
ette tubes, playing cards, and wine. 

Taxes under the Excise Act were in- 
creased on Canadian beer or malt liquor, 
on imported beer, and on imported and 
Canadian malt and malt syrup. A Fed- 
eral tax of 3 cents per imperial gallon 
was imposed on gasoline, whether im- 
ported or produced in Canada, to Ccon- 
serve dollar exchange and to control 
civilian expenditures. 
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Effective February 16, 1942, the excise 
tax on imported and domestic sugar was 
reduced from 2 cents to 1% cents per 
gn has made arrangements, ef- 
fective from March 2, 1942, and to con- 
tinue for the duration of the war, for 
the remission of import duties and taxes 
on wool entering Canada from countries 
entitled to the benefits of the interme- 
diate tariff, including the United States, 
under authority and license issued by the 
Canadian Wool Administrator. From 
March 13 no licenses will be issued by the 
Wool Administrator for wool taken out of 
pond from United States warehouses, 
unless the orders were placed prior to 
March 13. 

Under an agreement between the 
United States and Canada, made public 
on March 18, 1942, in connection with the 
construction of the Canada-Alaska 
Highway, Canada agreed, among other 
things, to waive import duties, transit or 
similar charges on shipments originating 
in the United States and to be trans- 
ported over the highway to Alaska, or 
originating in Alaska and to be trans- 
ported over the highway to the United 
States. The Canadian Government also 
agreed to waive import duties, sales taxes, 
license fees, or other similar charges on 
all equipment and supplies to be used 
in the construction or maintenance of 
the road by the United States, as well as 
on personal effects of the construction 
personnel. 


Munitions of War and Supplies— 
Free Entry or Drawback of 
Duty and Taxes 


Item 708 of the Canadian customs tar- 
iff provides for the duty-free entry of 
arms, military stores, munitions of war, 
and other articles the property of the 
Imperial Government and to remain the 
property of such Government. (Under 
this same item articles consigned direct 
to officers and men of His Majesty’s Im- 
perial Navy, for their own personal use 
or consumption, on board their own 
Ships, are also admitted free of duty.) 

Munitions of war and supplies may 
enter Canada free of import duties and 
taxes, under regulations effective No- 
vember 3, 1941, when imported by or on 
behalf of the Minister of Munitions and 
Supply, or his authorized agents, for the 
fulfilment of war contracts by the Min- 
ister on behalf of the United Kingdom 
Government or any Allied Government, 
or for joint Canada-United Kingdom ac- 
count (not for Canadian Government ac- 
count alone). No sales or excise taxes 
are to be levied on such munitions of 
war or supplies purchased in Canada by 
or on behalf of the Minister or an agent 
of the Minister. 

A certificate from an authorized rep- 
resentative of the Minister of Munitions 
and Supply is required to be furnished 
the Minister of National Revenue when 
claiming exemption from duties or taxes, 
Which is to be shown on the face of the 
customs entries, on the purchase order 
or acceptance, or otherwise furnished to 
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the Minister of National Revenue. In 
the absence of the required certificate 
duties and/or taxes will be collected, but 
provision is made for a drawback of 100 
percent of the charges upon supplying 
the necessary certificate. 

Munitions of war are defined as arms, 
ammunition, implements of war, mili- 
tary, naval or air stores, or any articles 
capable of being converted into such 
products or made useful in their pro- 
duction. Supplies include materials, 
equipment, ships, aircraft, automotive 
vehicles, animals, goods, stores, and ar- 
ticles or commodities of every kind nec- 
essary for or in connection with the 
production, storage, or supply of any 
munitions of war, or necessary to the 
Government or to the community in war. 

The following articles are not entitled 
to exemption from duties and taxes un- 
der the above regulations: Goggles, 
gloves, overalls, coveralls, molders’ shoes, 
rubber clothing, and similar goods; food- 
stuffs; canteen supplies, cigarettes and 
tobacco, chocolate bars, soft drinks and 
other articles for resale or for which a 
charge is made by the project to its per- 
sonnel; washroom and rest room sup- 
plies; gasoline (excise tax); and goods 
purchased from other than _ licensed 
manufacturers or licensed wholesalers, 
provided that the bill for such goods pur- 
chased at one time is for an amount not 
exceeding $25 (small local purchases 
from retailers). 

Lists are published from time to time 
of “agents” of the Minister of Munitions 
and Supply, and representatives, author- 
ized to sign certificates—both wholly 
Government-owned companies and com- 
panies operating on a management fee 
basis. 

By agreement between the Ministers 
of National Revenue and Munitions and 
Supply the exemptions under the above 
order may be extended to importations 
of such materials for the fulfillment of 
war contracts for governments other 
than the United Kingdom or Allied Gov- 
ernments. 

Later regulations (January 1942), am- 
plifying those of November 3, 1941, made 
provision for granting a draw-back of 
100 percent of the duty and taxes paid on 
goods imported for munition and supply 
contracts, whereby the drawback is to 
be paid to the manufacturer, producer 
or supplier who has contracted for the 
goods with the Minister of Munitions and 
Supply or with an “agent” of the Min- 
ister. 

Munitions of war and supplies ex- 
ported from Canada as models are ad- 
mitted free of duty and taxes upon their 
return to Canada, and exported articles 
processed abroad are valued for duty on 
return to Canada only on the cost of 
processing. 

In order to expedite war material pro- 
duction, the Minister of National Rev- 
enue issued a General Permit No. WG- 
100, authorizing the importation of alu- 
minum and articles made from alu- 
minum, wholly or in part, when for use 
exclusively as munitions of war, or in 
the manufacture of munitions of war or 
other articles, under contracts made on 
behalf of the United Kingdom, Canada, 
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or their Allies. This permit number is 
retained at the Department of National 
Revenue and is required to be endorsed 
on all pertinent import documents. A 
certificate must be furnished by the im- 
porter stating that the goods are for ex- 
clusive use in fulfilling contracts (giving 
number, date, and name of person with 
whom the contract was made), and stat- 
ing the purpose for which the materials 
are to be used. 

Articles prohibited from importation 
into Canada under the War Exchange 
Conservation Act, intended for use ex- 
clusively as munitions of war, or in the 
manufacture of munitions of war, may 
enter under similar conditions, the Gen- 
eral Permit Number in this case being 
WG-101. 

Under Section 284, subitems (k) and 
(m) of the Canadian Customs Act, the 
Governor in Council (Governor General 
and Cabinet), by order in council, may 
remove or reduce the duty on products 
intended for use in Canadian manufac- 
tures. This section reads, in part, as 
follows: 


Sec. 284. The Governor in Council may, 
from time to time, and in the manner here- 
inafter provided, in addition to the other 
purposes and matters in this Act mentioned, 
make regulations for or relating to the fol- 
lowing purposes and matters: 

(k) Transferring to the list of goods 
which may be imported into Canada free of 
duty, any or all articles, whether natural 
products or products of manufactures, used 
as materials in Canadian manufactures; any 
such materials transferred to the free list by 
such order in council to be free of duty of 
customs for the time therein appointed for 
that purpose. 

(m) Reducing the duty on any or all 
articles, whether natural products or prod- 
ucts of manufacturers, used as materials in 
Canadian manufactures; any such materials 
specified in such regulation to be subject 
to such reduced duty of customs and no 
other, for the time and under the condi- 
tions therein provided. 


This authority has been freely exer- 
cised, and recent orders have removed or 
reduced the duty on imports of specified 
materials for war purposes from the 
United States and other favored nations. 
Free entry is extended to specified iron 
or steel sheets and strips for use in the 
production of sheets and strip coated 
with tin or nonmetallic metals; steel 
plates for making disk wheels or disks 
and for steel sheets for stampings for 
army-type motor vehicles. 

The duty on terne plate was reduced 
in order to encourage its use as a substi- 
tute for tin plate urgently needed for 
war purposes. East India tanned kip 
leather was admitted free under the 
British preferential tariff for use as lin- 
ing of boots and shoes for the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. The duty on 
casein, which is used for war work, was 
reduced for a 5-month period—from Feb- 
ruary 2 to June 30, 1942, inclusive. 

To offset the adverse effects upon Can- 
adian importers of the setting of maxi- 
mum or ceiling prices, which began De- 
cember i, 1941, an order in council of 
December 19, 1941, suspended temporar- 
ily the imposition of dumping duty (ex- 
cept on fresh fruits and vegetables), 
even if selling prices to Canadian im- 

(Continued on p. 32) 
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Algeria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Secondary Cereals and Their Deriva- 
tives, Confectionery, and Other Commod- 
ities: Exportation Suspended.—Exporta- 
tion and reexportation from Algeria of 
secondary cereals and their derivatives, 
chocolate, confectionery, yeast, oil cakes, 
spices, tapiocas, starches, and chestnuts 
to any destination have been suspended, 
effective November 1, 1941, by an order of 
October 27, published in the Journal Of- 
ficiel of Algeria on October 31, 1941. 

General or partial exceptions to this 
order may be made by the Governor 
General. 


Argentina 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Rationing Plans.—The Argentine Cab- 
inet is considering legislation for ration- 
ing coal, gasoline, and other fuel. It is 
reported that the officials are also dis- 
cussing the possibility of lifting the cur- 
rent “state of siege.” 


Transport and Communication 


Service Stations—Argentina may es- 
tablish a vast network of gasoline and 
motor service stations in sprawling, un- 
der-populated Patagonia. The establish- 
ment of the stations would be part of the 
Government’s plan for economic and po- 
litical development of the territory, 
which comprises one-third of the area of 
the Republic. 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rice: Export Prohibition Removed.— 
The temporary export prohibition on 
rice, established on June 30, 1941, has 
been removed by a decree law (No. 4160), 
dated March 6, 1942. Rice may now be 
exported subject only to a prior license 
which will be granted, in each case, by 
the Banking Fiscalization Department of 
the Bank of Brazil, after a hearing of the 
Commission for the Defense of National 
Economy. This decree law became effec- 
tive on March 9, 1942. 


[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 
2, 1941, for notice of temporary export pro- 
hibition on rice.1 


Orange Oil: Consumption Tax Re- 
moved for Exportation.—The consump- 
tion tax of 1.500 milreis per 10 grams on 
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orange oil was removed from this prod- 
uct, when destined for exportation, by 
an order of the Commission for the De- 
fense of National Economy approved by 
the President on November 20, 1941. 
This tax remains in effect for orange oil 
for domestic consumption. 


British Guiana 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties on Shoes and Piece 
Goods Reduced.—Import duties in Brit- 
ish Guiana have been reduced on shoes 
and woolen piece goods by terms of an 
order of March 18, 1942, published in the 
Official Gazette on March 19, 1942. The 
new rates are as follows, former rates in 
parentheses: 

On rubber, balata, or gutta-percha 
shoes, British preferential, 2 percent ad 
valorem (1624 percent), general tariff, 6 
percent ad valorem plus 24 cents per pair 
(50 percent) ; on all other kinds of shoes, 
British preferential, 624 percent ad va- 
lorem (10 percent) , general tariff, 20 per- 
cent ad valorem (30 percent plus 48 cents 
per pair); on piece goods manufactured 
wholly or partly of wool, British prefer- 
ential remains unchanged at 1624 per- 
cent ad valorem, general tariff, 33/3 per- 
cent (3343 percent plus 24 cents per 
linear yard). 


British West Indies 


Economic Conditions 


Bermuda’s foreign trade has been ac- 
tive throughout the past year, the value 
of imports being the second highest on 
record. Increased demand and favor- 
able weather conditions pointed to a 
prosperous agricultural season, but by 
the end of the year it was apparent that 
Bermuda’s leading crop, potatoes, would 
not meet earlier expectations. There is 
no manufacturing of significance in Ber- 
muda, but a new business was given legis- 
lative stimulus by the passage of the 
Bonded Diamonds Act, 1941, the purpose 
of which is to create a diamond export 
center in Bermuda, close to the United 
States, the leading market for these 
gems. The colony is to collect a tax 
of 1 percent on the selling price of the 
diamonds when they are exported from 
Bermuda. To overcome a shortage in 
certain types of labor, a regulation was 
promulgated, effective December 20, 1941, 
giving the Governor authority to direct 
any British subject in Bermuda to per- 
form such services as, in the opinion of 
the Governor, he is able to perform. 

The business turn-over and economic 
conditions in Jamaica are generally good. 
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On March 7 the gasoline-rationing. 


control order, 1942, came into effect, py: | 


as yet this order has had no effect upon 
trade. 

On March 5 a Coconut Marketing 
Board was set up, and all exports of 
coconuts must now be made through the 
Board. Uniform prices have been fixeg 
at 8s. per 150 for select coconuts, anq 
from £22 7s. 6d. to £25 7s. 6d. per ton 
for copra, depending on the grade. This 
arrangement will enable all growers to 
participate alike in the prices obtained 
whether for local consumption or for 
export. 

To encourage the local cultivation of 
food crops the Jamaica Government 
Marketing Department has guaranteed 
to purchase between July 1, 1942, ang 
December 31, 1944, food crops at certain 
fixed prices which will give the grower 
a fair return. 

Collections continue to be prompt and 
credits easy. 


Transport and Communications 


Daily U. S.-Bahamas Air Service —Pan 
American Airways started operating a 
daily land-plane service for the Bahamas 
on December 15, 1941, under an agree- 
ment to furnish this transportation for 
a period of 5 years at no additional cost 
to the colony. Since June 2, 1941, only 
five trips per week had been made, and 
prior to June there had been only Sea- 
plane service, daily from December 16, 
1940, to April 30, 1941, and triweekly dur- 
ing May 1941. On December 7, 10, and 
14, 1941, service was suspended, but was 
resumed after the latter date. 

Canadian Colonial Airways operated 
the “Mayfair Sky Cruises” between Mon- 
treal and Nassau from January 19 to 
April 5, 1941. Twelve trips were made 
and 150 passengers were Carried. 


Canada 


Economic Conditions 


Special developments, rather than pro- 
nounced changes in economic conditions, 
constituted the significant news of recent 
weeks. Late February and early March 
were notable for the flotation of the 
highly successful second Victory (fourth 
War) loan, subscriptions to which Set 4 
new record for Dominion security issues 
of nearly $1,000,000,000. This was fol- 
lowed in early March by the announce- 
ment of an important change in agricul- 
tural policy involving an increase in the 
support paid to wheat growers and 
inducements for the production of coars 
grains, feed, and flazseed. 

Later in the month the upper limit 
the call-up age for military service Wa 
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ended from 24 to 30 years, and regula- 
tions were promulgated to offset the ef- 
fects on agriculture and war industry 
through a national selective-service plan 
restricting the movement of agricultural 
jJabor and the entry of men into certain 
light-industry and white-collar occupa- 
TT giagaber of new commodity controls 
were announced affecting production and 
consumption, and authority for a broad 
control of motor transport was provided 
to meet the exigencies of the rubber and 
gasoline situation. 

Announcement was made of the sign- 
ing of a tax convention with the United 
States and of an agreement with the lat- 
ter concerning the construction of a mili- 
tary highway to Alaska, which is already 
under way. 

Industry, meanwhile, showed only mi- 
nor seasonal changes and a continuation 
of the expansion of operations in war 
goods. Trade was somewhat irregular 
but on the whole, active. Prices, which 
are controlled, rose only fractionally. 


GOVERNMENT'S WHEAT PRICE RAISED TO 90 
CENTS 


The central feature of agricultural] pol- 
icy for 1942 is the raising of the Canadian 
Wheat Board’s guaranteed minimum 
price for wheat of the 1942 crop from 70 
to 90 cents per bushel for No. 1 northern 
wheat delivered at Fort William or Van- 
couver (other grades in proportion). 
Since these is still a large surplus of more 
than 400,000,000 bushels of wheat on 
hand, the limitation on crop marketings 
will be retained, though on the more lib- 
eral basis of 280,000,000 bushels, com- 
pared with 223,000,000 in the 1941-42 crop 
year. Acreage bonus payments will be 
continued to growers who divert wheat 
land to coarse grains which are badly 
needed for the animals that make possi- 
ble the production of the bacon, cheese, 
and other dairy products which Canada 
has contracted to ship to Great Brit- 
ain. A floor is placed under prices for 
oats and barley, and as a further en- 
couragement to the production of feed for 
livestock in the five eastern Provinces, 
there will be a $1,000,000 subsidy for the 
purchase of commercial fertilizer to be 
used on pastures, forage crops, grains, 
and roots for feeding livestock. 

The implications of the change in the 
support given wheat are to be counter- 
balanced, so far as the cost of living is 
concerned, by the undertaking of the 
Wheat Board to sell wheat to domestic 
millers at a price which will avoid an in- 
crease in the cost of flour. 

Representatives of the apple growers 
have been in Ottawa negotiating for 
Government assistance in disposing of 
the 1942 crop. Early-season indications 
are that it will be large. 
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BEGINNING OF LABOR MOBILIZATION FAVORS 
AGRICULTURE AND WAR INDUSTRIES 


The new regulations which have been 
promulgated with respect to labor are the 
result of the Government’s consideration 
of a general labor-mobilization plan. 
They provide that no male wholly or 
mainly employed in agriculture on March 
23 last shall enter into any employment 
outside agriculture except seasonal em- 
ployment in other primary industries: 
defined as lumbering, logging, forestry, 
fishing, and trapping. Farmers, farmers’ 
sons, and agricultural laborers who were 
wholly or mainly employed in agriculture 
on March 23 will be given an indefinite 
postponement from compulsory military 
training and service unless it can be 
proved that they are not essential work- 
ers in agriculture, but no restriction will 
be placed on their voluntary enlistment in 
the armed forces. 

A second feature of the regulations is 
the designation of many occupations in 
light-industry and the _ white-collar 
classes as restricted and the prohibition 
of the entry into these after March 23 of 
men who are of military age (that is, be- 
tween 17 and 45) and physically fit. 
Wholesale and retail trade, advertising, 
real estate, entertainment, clerical lines, 
and many light industries, including tex- 
tiles, leather, printing and publishing, 
tobacco, beverages, are designated as re- 
stricted. This measure—intended to in- 
crease the labor supply for the munitions 
industries and to increase the employ- 
ment of women—will be augmented so 
far as the latter are concerned by recruit- 
ing campaigns and other measures in- 
tended to encourage their participation 
in industry: The labor regulations will 
be administered by a newly appointed Di- 
rector of National Selective Service who 
will have authority to grant individual 
exemptions and will in general coordinate 
the labor policies and activities of all 
agencies of the Government with respect 
to the war effort. 


WAR PRODUCTION EXPANDING 


Several new cperations in industry are 
reported. A 110-inch plate mill came 
into production in March in one of the 
important steel centers. It was built dur- 
ing the last war but has been rehabilitated 
and will provide steel plates for the ship- 
building industry. A new ordnance plant 
to produce naval guns and field-artillery 
gun carriages was officially opened in 
March. A $6,000,000 plant to produce 
metallic magnesium from dolomite has 
been announced, the first units to be in 
production by midsummer. The new 
plant which will manufacture synthetic 
rubber will be Government-owned and 
called Polymer Corporation, Ltd. Its 
production, scheduled before the end of 
1943, will be about 34,000 tons a year. 
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April 1 was the official cut-off date for 
the manufacture of passenger automo- 
biles. The plants will now devote their 
full-time facilities to military trucks, gun 
carriers, scout and armored cars. 

The great demand for steel scrap has 
brought an order from the Steel Con- 
troller instructing auto-wrecking com- 
panies to dismantle the cars in their 
possession, salvage any parts which may 
be useful, and sell the bodies to scrap 
dealers within 90 days. 


FOREIGN TRADE CONTINUES TO EXPAND 


The expansion of prcduction continues 
to be reflected strongly in the foreign 
trade. Exports of domestic produce, ex- 
cluding gold, reached the high value of 
$166,519,000 in February, compared with 
$99,596,000 in February 1941, and imports 
the value of $119,556,000 compared with 
$89,632,000 in February a year ago. In 
both exports and imports the gain over 
last year is considerably greater than 
that caused by the rise in unit prices. 

For the first 2 months of the current 
year, exports were valued at $317,039,000 
compared with $186,518,000 in that 
period of 1941, and imports were valued 
at $261,682,000 compared with $188,- 
014,000. 

[CorRRECTION: For the calendar year 1941, 
exports were valued at $1,621,003,175, com- 
pared with $1,178,954,420 in 1940, and im- 
ports were valued at $1,448,791,650 compared 
with $1,081,950,719. Of exports, $658,228,000 
went to the United Kingdom in 1941, com- 
pared with $508,096,000 in 1940, and $599,713,- 
000 to the United States compared with 
$442 984.000 in 1940. Of imports in 1941, 
$1,004,392,000 was credited to the United 
States compared with $744,231,000 in 1940, and 
$359,942,000 to the Empire, compared with 
$267,383,000 in 1940. 

Note: All the dollars cited in this section 
are Canadian dollars, which are valued cur- 
rently in the United States at 90-91 cents in 


terms of the Canadian Exchange Control’s 
Official rate. ] 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS DEVELOPED 
SURPLUS IN 1941 


Another index of the continued gain in 
economic activity is the increasingly 
heavy traffic on the railways. The an- 
nual report of the Canadian National 
Railways for 1941 says the tonnage of 
freight moved in 1941 was the largest 
in the road’s history. Financial results 
were better than in any previous year, 
and, in contrast to the deficits previously 
reported, there was a cash surplus of 
$4,000,000 on 1941 operations. 


TAXATION 


A new tax convention, to take the place 
of that revoked in April 1941, was signed 
by representatives of the Canadian and 
United States Governments during 
March and submitted to the United States 
Senate for ratification. It is intended to 
apply as from January 1, 1941, and makes 
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certain changes in definitions and rates 
which are of interest to individuals and 
corporations transacting business across 
the border. When ratified, the conven- 
tion will be described in detail in a special 
article. 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Simplified Practice Enters Control Pic- 
ture.—As reported elsewhere in these col- 
umns (see the section on “Tariffs and 
Trade Controls” in this and earlier 
issues), new controls have been issued 
affecting prices and the use of materials 
for civilian consumption. To serve the 
double purpose of reducing waste in labor 
and materials and maintaining prices 
at the retail level of last autumn, a Divi- 
sion of Simplified Practice has been set 
up in the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board which will formulate regulations 
to effect economies in production and 
distribution. Each industry will nomi- 
nate an advisory committee to collabo- 
rate with the Board’s administrators. 
Among the regulations already issued are 
those affecting the styling of men’s and 
women’s clothing to eliminate details 
that are considered unessential in the 
emergency. 

A major objective of the Simplified 
Practice Division is to make the available 
supply of materials go a long way. The 
Wholesale Trade Administrator has said 
that “‘the most serious threat to the whole 
plan of price control is the possibility of 
a supply shortage. A plant which is able 
to absorb a certain ‘Squeeze’ (that is, a 
reduction in its margir. of profit) will be 
in a very precarious position if the supply 
of raw materials is cut in half. Obvi- 
ously the manufacturer would then have 
a tremendously increased unit cost with- 
out the usual compensation of getting 
higher prices for his limited output.” 

Rubber: Additional Restrictions Placed 
on Use of Rubber.—The use of crude rub- 
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ber and latex has been further restricted 
under instructions by the Controller of 
Supplies, effective April 1, 1942. 

Under these instructions, tractor and 
farm-implement tires, and tires and tubes 
for delivery to automobile manufacturers 
for equipping new motor vehicles, can no 
longer be made. (The manufacture of 
passenger cars and trucks is now pro- 
hibited.) 

Production of bicycle tires for new 
bicycles and for replacements is limited 
to 100 percent and 50 percent, respec- 
tively, of the monthly average poundage 
of rubber used for those purposes during 
the 12 months ended May 31, 1941. No 
new rubber or latex for civilian goods 
may be started into process after April 1, 
1942. without a formal application being 
made and a permit issued by the Con- 
troller of Supplies. No permit will be 
granted to manufacturers for the use of 
new rubber in excess of their monthly 
allotments, and no part of civil allot- 
ments given in 1 month can be carried 
over into the next month. Applicants 
for permits to use crude rubber or latex 
are required to furnish a description of 
the type and number of articles to be 
made during the month and the pound- 
age of crude rubber or latex which will 
be consumed in manufacturing these 
articles. 

Crude rubber and latex may be used 
for war material without permit from 
the Controller of Supplies, but the rubber 
contained in the material must not 
exceed the approved _ specifications. 
Manufacturers filling war orders must 
file a monthly report with the Controller 
of Supplies showing the amount of rub- 
ber used and the stocks on hand. 

The use of reclaim rubber has also been 
placed under regulaticns similar to those 
for crude, and from March 23, 1942, 
manufacturers are prohibited from using 
reclaim rubber except by permit of the 
Controller of Supplies. Permits for the 
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use of reclaim rubber will be Branteg 
only for the manufacture of the essential 
civilian goods for which the use of crude 
rubber is allowed. 

Controlled Materials and Services: Ug, 
Restricted to Designated Purposes; Syp. 
plus to be Reported and Held Subject ty 
Further Order.—No person who has Ob- 
tained a supply or the possession or con. 
trol of any goods or services under gn 
order from the Wartime Industries Con. 





trol Board, the Priorities Officer, or a | 


Controller, shall use such goods or sery. 
ices for purposes other than those desig. 
nated in the order or specified when the 
order was issued, and any surplus oyey 
the stated requirements must be reported 
and held subject to further order, ae. 
cording to a ruling by the Board dateg 
March 11, 1942, published in the Canada 
Gazette of April 4, Ottawa. 

Mazrimum Milk-Fat Content in Ig5 
Cream Established.—Under the Dairy Ip. 
dustry Act and the Food and Drugs Act, 
the minimum milk-fat content in igg 
cream is 13 percent by weight, but be. 
cause of the quantity of dairy products 


in various forms required by the United | 
' 


Kingdom Ministry of Food and an ip. 
creasing domestic consumption of such 





products, no person is permitted from | 


April 1, 1942, under an order in council 


of March 20, to manufacture ice cream gy | ' 
ice-cream mix which has a milk-fat con- 


tent in excess Of 13.5 percent by weight, 
Penalties are provided for failure to con- 
form to this order. 

Gasoline Rationing Regulations.—De. 
tailed regulations governing gasoline 
rationing for motor vehicles and non- 
commercial marine engines, effective 
April 1, 1942, have been issued by the 
Canadian Oil Controller and approved 
by the chairman of the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board under the rationing 
order of March 4, signed on March 13. 

Under the regulations, when the cus- 
tomer presents his coupon book to pur- 
chase gasoline the station operator 
checks the license number of the car 
against the license number noted on the 
ration book, and, if they agree, he will 
deliver the number of gallons Corre- 
sponding to the number of coupons 
which he detaches from the ration book. 

Coupons are also exchanged between 
the dealer and the bulk station which 
supplies him. The dealer turns over to 
the bulk station at least twice a month 
all the coupons in his possession, and by 
the end of the summer the number of 
coupons should balance with the amount 
of gasoline he has drawn—but the dealer 
is allowed 115 percent to take care of 
evaporation and wastage. Where dis- 
crepancies occur, investigations will b 
made. While trucks entering Canada 
from the United States are not specifi- 
cally covered in this order, it is under- 
stood that provision will be made so that 
such trucks will be permitted to obtain 
the necessary gasoline. 

All noncommercial water craft will be 
placed in one of two categories—Cale- 
gory “A” applying only to pleasure craft 
and Category “B” to cover the essential 
transportation of seasonal residents who 
have no other means of transportation 
“B” is intended to take care of the needs 
of persons living on an island or in some 
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ote locality where the only highway 
river; it will be applicable only if no 
: means of transportation is avail- 
gble and will permit the purchase of 
gasoline to the extent of proved require- 
ts. Category “C” covers motor ve- 
nicles Of Canadian residents. 
noncommercial marine-engine 
me-ration coupons the applicant 
declare that the engine will not be 
ysed in connection with any regatta, race, 
wntest, Or similar event. Power-boat 
was discontinued from the begin- 
ning of the war. 
gach outboard motor is entitled to 2 
gits for the season—a total of about 15 
’ operation. When a motor has 
run for this length of time it is, 
therefore, out of commission. The busi- 
ys of renting motors by the day, week, 
pmonth, which previously permitted the 
use by renters during the summer va- 
ation season, will be stopped. The op- 
gation of such motors is considered to be 
snessential. . 
Guides and fishermen who make a liv- 
ggby using boats are not affected by the 
ime rationing provisions, as they are 


| nsidered to be in the commercial class, 


tted to use industrial or “marked” 

ine. Other exempted classes are 
notorboats or water craft of a kind used 
r commercial purposes—such as ferry- 
ing for hire; freight carrying for hire; 
Government services, including dredging 
and salvaging; passenger carrying for 
hires towing for hire, and essential 
wansportation for permanent residents. 


See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for Feb- 
14, 1942, on “Gasoline Rationing in 


3 5 Ob- 
ning: Non-Resident Tourists Must 
aimee and Ration Coupon Books.” ] 


Gasoline Rationing: Non-Resident 
tourists Must Obtain License and Ration 
Coupon Books.—A nonresident tourist 
atering Canada by automobile is re- 
quired to obtain from the customs officer 
wtthe port of entry a gasoline license and 
ntion coupon book (Form D), under reg- 
tations issued by the Canadian Oil Con- 
quer, effective April 1, 1942. . 

The license and ration coupon book is 
fre of charge and remains the property 
a the Oil Controller. Before leaving 
(Canada the nonresident tourist must de- 
lver the ration book to the Canadian 
customs officer at the port of exit, with 
any unused coupons still attached. 

Anonresident tourist entering an auto- 
mobile for 48 hours or less may obtain 
suits of graded gasoline. These units, 
atpresent, permit the purchase of 5 im- 
prial gallons of gasoline each (equal to 
§United States gallons), but the amount 
pr coupon may later be reduced to 4 
a3imperial gallons each, or even less. 

Ifthe nonresident tourist stays longer 
than 48 hours and not over 90 days, the 
tumber of units allocated to him will be 
N,tobe used at any time within the 90- 
day period. If he remains longer than 
Wdays and requires more gasoline, he is 
tired to register and apply for units 
inthe same manner as a Canadian resi- 
dent, paying a registration fee of $1. 

t motorcycles the units are: 48 hours 
less, 1 unit; over 48 hours, but not 
more than 90 days, 5 units. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Ration coupons must not be detached 
except by the person delivering the gaso- 
line and at the time of delivery. Altera- 
tions or defacements of the ration books 
make the coupons invalid. 

Gasoline cannot be purchased on Sun- 
day or at night. On weekdays the hours 
of sale of gasoline in Canada are from 7 
a.m. to 7 p. m. only. The carrying of 
gasoline in containers conflicts with the 
ration order, which requires that gasoline 
for use in motor vehicles must be ob- 
tained from dealers only. Nonresidents’ 
licenses may be canceled for infractions 
of the regulations of the Oil Controller, 
and holders of licenses and ration coupon 
books will be penalized for any breach of 
the conditions of the license or coupon 
book. 

The Yukon and Northwest Territories 
are exempt from gasoline rationing, as 
the smail sales in those areas would not 
justify the necessary administrative ma- 
chinery. 

Nonresidents maintaining pleasure 
motorboats (for example, at their sum- 
mer cottages) may purchase gasoline on 
the same basis as Canadian residents; if 
equipped with outboard motors, from 1% 
to 3 units, or, if with inboard motors, 
from 3 to 18 units, depending upon horse- 
power. Coupon books for automobiles 
and for motorboats are not interchange- 
able, and gasoline may not be trans- 
ferred from boat to car, from car to boat, 
or from one boat to another. 

Persons going to Canada in their own 
motorboats should communicate in ad- 
vance with the appropriate regional con- 
trol offices, including such offices at the 
following points: 

Prince Edward Island: Chappel Building, 
Charlottetown. 

New Brunswick: 58 King Street, St. John. 


Nova Scotia: 77 Upper Water Street, Hali- 
fax. 


Quebec: 11 Dorchester Street, Quebec City; 
The Chalet, Lafontaine Park, Montreal. 

Ontario: 792 Bank Street, Ottawa; 253 Spa- 
dina Avenue at Grange, Toronto; 655 London 
Street West, Windsor. 


British Columbia: 815 West Hastings Street, 
Vancouver. 


Exchange and Finance 


War Loan Sets New Records.—Latest 
reports show $993,884,350 subscribed to 
the Government bond issue, the nominal] 
objective of which was $600,000,000. Of 
the total, 152,118,000 was subscribed by 
way of conversion of two maturing issues. 
In view of the drive to mobilize wage 
earners against inflation, a gratifying 
feature of the loan was the number of 
small subscribers, many of whom bought 
on the installment and pay-roll-deduc- 
tion plan. In all, a total of 1,643,013 
subscribers was recorded, or one out of 
every eight in the population. Both the 
amount of money raised and the number 
of subscribers set new records. 

Receipts from the loan will go toward 
meeting the 45 percent (circa) of total 
Government expenditures which are not 
covered by taxation. These latter are 
high and are expected to better estimates 
for the fiscal year which closed March 
30, but exact returns are not available 
at the time of going to press. The budget 
for the new fiscal year which began April 
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1 has not yet been brought down, but 
estimates for ordinary expenditures of 
$454,884,000 in that year have been sub- 
mitted to Parliament in addition to bills 
carrying $2,000,000,000 for war expendi- 
tures and a further $1,000,000,000 for the 
financing of exports of which a free gift 
is to be made to Britain. As previously 
reported, $70,000,000 of sterling credits 
which have accumulated on account of 
exports in 1941-42 are to be returned to 
the United Kingdom Government as a 
loan which will not bear interest for the 
duration of the war. 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Sunflower-Seed Oil: Import Duty Re- 
duced When for Use in Canadian Manu- 
factures.—The import duty on sunflower- 
seed oil, for use in Canadian manufac- 
tures, has been reduced to 10 percent 
ad valorem from all foreign countries 
(free under the British preferential) un- 
der a new tariff item, No. 839, effective 
April 4, 1942, by order in council reported 
in Customs Memorandum Series D No. 
47, of April 4, Ottawa. 

The previous rates were 15 percent, 
preferential, 20 percent, intermediate, 
and 25 percent, general. Sunflower-seed 
oil is not produced in Canada. It is in- 
tended for use as a substitute for cot- 
tonseed oil. Such imports from Brazil 
and other most-favored nations are en- 
titled to the reduced rate of 10 percent. 

High-Speed Steel, Carbon Tool Steel, 
and Alloy Tool Steel: Imports From 
United States Prohibited Except Under 
Permit From Steel Controller—High- 
speed steel, and/or carbon tool steel 
and/or alloy tool steel, in the form of 
drill rods, music wire, sheets and blanks, 
hot-rolled and cold-rolled drawn bars 
and strip, rock-drill steel, forgings, and 
billets, whether for resale or for further 
processing or fabrication in Canada, are 
prohibited from importation into Can- 
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ada from the United States, except under 
written permit from the Canadian Steel 
Controller, by order of the Controller 
dated March 24, 1942, published in the 
Canada Gazette of April 4, Ottawa. 

An applicant for import permits is re- 
quired to furnish to the Steel Controller 
the original and two copies of any order 
which he desires to place, giving details 
as to the purposes for which such Steel 
is to be used and its weight in poundage 
or net tons of 2,000 pounds. Applicants 
must also furnish a copy of the com- 
pleted United States form P. D. 73 (or 
any other form in substitution for or in 
addition to form 73) that is to be used by 
them in any application for a preference- 
rating order or certificate in respect of 
such steel to be imported from the United 
States. 

The order does not apply to such steel 
which any person has purchased or 
agreed to purchase in the United States 
prior to the date of the order for which 
he has received the written approval of 
the Deputy Machine-Tools Controller. 

If the original of the order was sent 
to a supplier in the United States prior to 
the date of this ruling, an additional 
copy of the order may be filed with the 
Controller in-place of the original. 

Severe penalties, either by fine or im- 
prisonment, are imposed for failure to 
comply with any order of the Controller 
or for making any false statement or 
representations to or for the use or in- 
formation of the Controller. 

Soups Containing Not Over 5 Perceni 
of Chicken Fat Permitted Importation 
Into Canada.—Soups containing not 
more than 5 percent of chicken fat as ihe 
sole meat product may now be imported 
into Canada under an amendment to the 
Canadian Meat and Canned Foods Regu- 
lations, by order in council of March 9, 
1942, Ottawa. 

The following import certificate (Form 
M) is required to accompany ihe import 
documents covering such shipments oi 
concentrated soup: 


a a ee eee eee hereby 
certify that the shipment of ---- soup 
to which this certificate refers contains not 
more than 5 per centum of chicken fat as 
the sole meat product; that such product can 
legally be sold in the United States of Amer- 
ica and is wholesome and fit for human 
consumption. 


Signatu re of ‘sh ipper 


Consignee ----- 
Address - 


The above order amends the recently 
revised regulations under the Meat and 
Canned Foods Act applying to meats and 
meat products. Other changes in the 
revised regulations consist chiefly of con- 
densation and rearrangement of the 
regulations or technical changes. 

Automatic Record Changers Prohib- 
ited From Importation Into Canada.— 
Automatic record changers (tariff iteni 
ex 4450) have been added to the list of 
goods prohibited from importation into 
Canada under Part One of Schedule One 
of the War Exchange Conservation Act, 
by order in council of March 27, 1942 
reported in Customs Memorandum WM 
No. 35, Supplement No. 19, of April 1 
Ottawa. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Trade Agreements with Argentina, 
Brazil, and Chile Approved by Canadian 
Parliament.—Canada’s most-favored- 
nation trade agreements with Argentina, 
Brazil, and Chile, entered into during the 
fall of 1941, have been approved by both 
Houses of Parliament, following their 
presentation to the House of Commons 
by the Prime Minister in his capacity as 
Secretary of State for External Affairs 
on February 27, 1942, at Ottawa. 

The agreement with Chile, signed Sep- 
tember 10, 1941, has been provisionally 
effective from October- 15, 1941; the 
agreement with Argentina, signed Oc- 
tober 2, has been provisionally in force 
since November 15, 1941; and the agree- 
ment with Brazil, signed October 17, 
1941, has been in effect provisionally from 
that date. 

Although provisionally effective, the 
continuance of the operation of the 
agreements required approval by both 
Houses of Parliament by joint session 
and subsequent ratification by the Secre- 
tary of State for External Affairs. After 
exchange of ratifications with the coun- 
tries concerned a further notice will be 
published. | 

Most-favored-nation treatment in 
Canada has been accorded Brazilian 
products since June 21, 1937, and im- 
ports from Argentina have also been en- 
titled to such treatment since February 
2, 1925, as the result of the Treaty of 
Amity, Commerce, and Navigation with 
Great Britain. Other countries of Latin 
America entitled to most-favored-nation 
treatment in Canada include Ecuador, 
Uruguay, Guatemala, Haiti, the Domini- 
can Republic, Bolivia, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Panama, El Salvador, and Vene- 
zuela. 

Ice Cream, Sherbet, and Ice-Cream- 
and-Sherbet Mix: Restrictions on Man- 
ufacture, Sale, and Exportation.—The 
manufacture, sale, or exportation of ice 
cream, ice-cream mix, sherbet, and sher- 
bet miz in excess of specified quantities, 
are prohibited unless authorized by the 
Canadian Dairy-Products Boards, by or- 
der of the Board dated March 27, 1942, 
and published in the Canada Gazette of 
March 27, Ottawa. 

Without authorization from the Board, 
manufacturers may not produce ice 
cream or sherbet in Canada, nor sell nor 
export ice-cream mix or sherbet miz, 
during any 1 calendar month, in excess 
of the volume made, sold, or exported by 
them during the corresponding calendar 
month of the preceding year. Authori- 
zation is also required from the Board 
for use in the manufacture of such prod- 
ucts of more milk fat in the form of any 
dairy products than was used during th 
same month in the preceding year. 


Transport and Communications 


Motor Transport Regulated —The ban 
on the manufacture of passenger cars 
and trucks, the severe restrictions on the 
sale of tires, the rationing of gasoline 
which became effective April 1, and the 
difficulties in obtaining new busses and 
streetcars have made control over com- 
mercial transportation necessary. By 
new orders which have been promulgated 
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in the past month, the Administrator of 
Services of the Wartime Prices anq Traq 
Board and the Transit Controller of the 
Department of Munitions and Supply 
have been vested with broad powers to 
regulate automotive transportation ¢ 
passengers and freight and to require 
operators to pool their equipment. 
Plans are being worked out to cut down 
drastically on empty running or running 
without full loads. The use of busses 
for sightseeing trips has been prohibiteg 
and all charter bus trips forbidden unleg 
they are clearly identified ‘with the War 
effort. Deliveries by retail stores are now 
restricted to one a day over any Dar. 
ticular route. New or additional] tazi- 
cabs or drive-yourself cars cannot be Dut 
into use without permission from the 
Administrator of Services. : 


Canary Islands 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Gasoline Situation.—Gasoline ration. 
ing was not put into effect in the Cana. 
ries until January 15, 1942, but is being 
made increasingly strict as time Passes 
and no petroleum is received from the 
Western Hemisphere. The more impor- 
tant needs for gasoline on Grand Cg- 
nary (chief eastern island) are for traffic 
in Las Palmas city and between towns 
for pumps at the numerous wells of the 
irrigation systems, and for the fishing 
fleet. : 

As of March 1, the use of private motor 
vehicles (those of physicians excepted) 
was prohibited altogether, and gasoline 
coupons distributed in January were 
canceled. This order was amended by 
gasoline regulations published on March 
3, 1942, and private cars may now bk 
used on Saturday on a gasoline quota of 
half a liter per each horsepower a month 
New coupons bearing the vehicle’s licens 
number have been issued. 

Military authorities issued a notice o 
March 5 suggesting the use of gasoling 
substitutes as rapidly as possible. It is 
understood that many “gasogenos 
‘wood-burning contraptions) have been 
ordered from Spain, to be placed o 
automotive vehicles. Bicycles, also, are 
in great demand. 

Other petroleum products now lacking 
n the Las Palmas district include kere 
sene for cooking and fuel oil for ship 
bunkering, electric light plants, and the 
fishing industry. 


Chile 


Exchange and Finance 


National Defense Budget Increased- 
To cover the extra costs of conscript 
inducted into the Chilean Army thi 
year, the Minister of National Defens 
has approved a decree increasing appre 
priations for national defense for th 
current year by 36,000,000 pesos. 

Internal Loans Authorized.—The At 
tofagasta Provincial Treasurer is é 
rected to turn over to the Mining amt 
Industrial Development Institute ¢ 
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antofagasta 4,000,000 pesos as a capital 
contribution to that institution by the 
state, as provided by Law No. 5601 of 
1935. These instructions are embodied 
in Minute No. 375 of the Ministry of 
to. 

Peet of Finance Decree No. 835 
authorizes the Treasurer General of the 
Republic to contract a loan: of up to 
50,000,000 pesos with the National Sav- 
ings Bank under Law 6640, the law 
establishing the Fomento and Recon- 
suction and Aid Corporation. 

As provided in the law granting finan- 
cial assistance to the State Railways 
gnterprise (No. 7140 of December 20, 
1941), the General Treasurer of the Re- 
public has been authorized to issue 
144,000,000 pesos of internal-debt 7-per- 
cent bonds and turn them over to the 
Enterprise as a capital contribution on 
the part of the State. The pertinent 
quthorization is given in Ministry of 
Finance Decree No. 988, published in the 
Diario Oficial of March 19, 1942. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Chile-Argentina Trade Negotiations.— 
Chile and Argentina will soon open ne- 
gotiations which will be chiefly economic 
in character. Responsible Chilean 
sources say Argentina is in urgent need 
of Chilean coal and is offering meat, 
wheat, cement, and Cereals in exchange. 
Chile is desirous of obtaining scrap iron. 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


Transformation of Banco Aleman 
Antiogueno.—The transformation of the 
Banco Aleman Antioqueno to the Banco 
Comercial Antioqueno has now been vir- 
tually completed. 


Costa Rica 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances—The Govern- 
ment’s financial position deteriorated 
somewhat during 1941, budgetary reve- 
nues amounting to 42,611,000 colones, or 
about the same as those of 1940, while 
expenditures rose to 53,036,000 colones. 
There was, therefore, a deficit of 10,425,- 
000 colones, or about one-quarter of the 
total revenues, compared with a deficit 
of but 497,000 colones for 1940. 

The deficit was explained on the ground 
that many large bills for the Pan Ameri- 
can Highway had been settled in Decem- 
ber and that these constitute an “ex- 
traordinary item” as dinstinct from 
routine expenses. 

The fact that there is no longer an 
export tax on coffee, which formerly pro- 
vided a large Government revenue, was 
also advanced as a reason for the deficit. 

The revenues were for the most part 
obtained from import taxes, and the ex- 
Penditures, in addition to those for the 
Pan American Highway, were chiefly for 
the construction of schoolhouses and 
other public works. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Cuba 


Economic Conditions 


Commercial and financial movement 
continued active during March. Sugar- 
mill and allied operations were in full 
swing on this year’s sugar crop, which is 
expected to exceed that of 1941 by a siz- 
able margin. A _ correspondingly in- 
creased stimulus is noted so far this 
year in the volume of business through- 
out the island. The Government an- 
nounced approval in the latter part of 
the month of the project to expend about 
$20,000,000 to establish a plant to pro- 
duce nickel from nickel-bearing iron ore 
in Oriente Province. The more active 
rate of trade movement was reflected 
during the month in increased bank 
clearings, railway receipts, exports, im- 
ports, Government revenues, kilowatt- 
hour sales, and other indexes—all regis- 
tering favorable comparisons with last 
year. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports during the full year 1941 
amounted to $133,890,137, compared with 
$103,860,139 in the preceding year and 
$105,861,814 in 1939. Imports during 
1941 therefore increased by $30,000,000, 
or almost 29 percent, compared with 
1940. 

Cuban exports during 1941 were valued 
at $211,507,591, an increase of $84,219 284, 
or 66 percent greater than in 1940, when 
exports totaled $127,288,307. 

Cuban foreign trade during 1941 was 
larger than in any year since 1929 and 
exceeded the exceptionally good year of 
1937 by a comfortable margin. The visi- 
ble export-trade balance during 1941 
amounted to $77,617,454, compared with 
a visible export-trade balance of $23,428,- 
168 in 1940 and $41,814,444 in 1939. 

Imports in 1941 from the United States 
amounted to $117,110,950, or 87.5 per- 
cent of the total imported into Cuba, 
compared with $81,041,970 (78 percent of 
the total) during the preceding year. 

Exports to the United States totaled 
$181,220,419, or 85.6 percent of total 
Cuban exports, against $104,905,434 (82.4 
percent of the total) in 1940. 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—The dollar con- 
tinued to improve in the local exchange 
market, and at the close of banking oper- 
ations on March 28 the silver peso was 
quoted at a premium of only 1/32 of 1 
percent. 

The situation that arose early in 1942 
from the inadequate supply of circulat- 
ing media (largely the cause of the peso’s 
premium over the dollar) continued to 
improve as a result of further imports 
of U. S. currency. In addition to the 
$20,378,000 of U. S. currency imported 
during the first 2 months of 1942, $15,- 
592,000 (including $41,600 in fractional 
money) were imported during March. 

As a result of the heavy influx of 
United States currency and of the slight 
premium on the peso, Treasury receipts 
of dollars in payment of taxes, etc., have 
been increasing rapidly during recent 
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periods. According to Treasury sources, 
more than 70 percent of revenue collec- 
tions during March were in American 
currency, against 35 percent in February 
and only 6 percent in January. 

No action was taken by the House of 
Representatives during the fortnight 
ended March 28 on the bill approved by 
the Senate on February 28, which would 
authorize the President to issue such ad- 
ditional amounts of Cuban peso certifi- 
cates as may be considered necessary to 
meet the demands of the money market 
and to adopt other important fiscal 
measures. 

Government Finances.—Budgetary rev- 
enues for the period January 1 to March 
28 totaled 25,767,000 pesos, according to 
preliminary figures released by the Min- 
istry of Finance, compared with 19,- 
230,000 pesos in the corresponding period 
of 1941. 

The current-year total includes re- 
ceipts from a number of so-called 
special funds which in previous years 
were administered separately. Moreover, 
during the 1941 period the Government 
diverted customs revenues, etc., totaling 
639,000 pesos, to the repayment of a 
2,000,000-peso advance which it received 
in December 1940 from the Cuban affili- 
iate of an American oil company, instead 
of crediting these receipts to the regular 
budget. Even if allowances are made 
for the foregoing and other factors 
which must be taken into consideration 
in establishing comparisons between the 
two periods, regular budgetary revenues 
during the 1942 period exceeded those for 
the corresponding interval last year by 
almost 3,500,000 pesos. 

Regular budgetary receipts for 1942 do 
not include the proceeds from the tax 
surcharges created by the Emergency 
Tax Law of September 8, 1941 (totaling 
2,245,000 pesos); the proceeds from the 
taxes established for defense and other 
special purposes by decree-laws Nos. 1 
and 2 of December 31, 1941, and decree- 
law No. 14 of February 16, 1942, aggre- 
gating 859,000 pesos; and those from the 
taxes established by Law 31 of November 
22, 1941, for the service of the $25,000,000 
loan which that law authorized (totaling 
2,306,000 pesos during the period January 
1-March 28). The proceeds from the 
foregoing tax measures are deposited in 
special accounts to be used for the pur- 
poses set forth in the respective laws and 


decree-laws. 
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Regular budgetary expenditures dur- 
ing the 1942 period totaled 22,685,000 
pesos, including 847,000 pesos additional 
appropriations representing mainly in- 
creased compensation of Government 
employees, etc. During the same period 
last year budgetary expenditures totaled 
18,956,000 pesos. 

Balance of Short-Term Treasury 
Notes Retired —The Ministry of Finance 
retired on March 27 the remaining 500,- 
000 pesos of the total of 3,300,000 pesos 
of short-term Treasury notes issued dur- 
ing the latter part of 1941 to balance the 
1941 budget. 

Extension of 1941 Budget.—A decree 
has been signed by the President extend- 
ing the 1941 budget (which had previ- 
ously been extended for the first quarter 
of 1942) for the second quarter of 1942, 
say press reports. 

It will be recalled that the 1941 budget 
and the budgets for 1939 and 1940 were 
merely extensions of the 1938 budget, 
based on the Budget Law of November 2, 
1938, with such modifications as were 
made therein from time to time. 

Financing of 1942 Sugar Crop—The 
Defense Supplies Corporation during the 
fortnight ended March 28 reached an 
agreement with the Cuban Govern:™:-nt 
under which it will provide financiug of 
all warehoused raw sugar in Cuba of the 
1942 crop. 

The financing agreed upon, which will 
be without cost to the mills for interest, 
contemplates loans in the usual manner 
maturing on or before December 16, 1942 
(on which date under the crop sales con- 
tract the Defense Supplies Corporation 
must pay 95 percent of the contract 
price of any Cuban raw sugars of which 
it has not yet taken delivery), to the ex- 
tent of not more than 90 percent of the 
purchase value of the sugar. 

The above arrangement was made in 
conjunction with an agreement between 
the Defense Supplies Corporation and 
the Sugar Stabilization Institute in ac- 
cordance with which the quantity of 
sugar to be produced and delivered to 
the Defense Supplies Corporation in the 
form of invert molasses is to be reduced 
from 1,200,000 Spanish long tons to 700,- 
000 Spanish long tons. 

Habana Customs Collections, Febru- 
ary.—Collections at the Habana custom- 
house totaled 2,227,000 pesos during Feb- 
ruary 1942, compared with 2,252,000 
pesos in February 1941. 


Transport and Communications 


Tourism.—During February 1942, 3,058 
tourists and 353 excursionists, or a total 
of 3,411 vistors, arrived at the port of 
Habana, compared with 3,992 visitors 
during the preceding month and 17,050 
vistors during the corresponding month 
of 1941. 

Additional Air Service.—An additional 
air passenger and express service between 
Habana and Miami, Key West, and 
Tampa, Florida, has been authorized by 
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‘the Comisién Nacional de Transportes, 


according to the Cuban press. The 
initiation of this service by an American 
firm, National Airlines, Inc., must be 
undertaken within 6 months. 

The company proposes to utilize four 
14-passenger planes on the route, with 
three or four of the planes making trips 
daily. Pan American Airways now pro- 
vides approximately eight trips daily with 
an average capacity of 18 passengers per 
trip. 

Schedules of passenger and freight 
rates, of specific routes and airfield fa- 
cilities to be used, and other details, as 
required by Cuban law, have not yet been 
submitted. 

There is under consideration an ar- 
rangement with the Ministry of Defense 
to carry Cuban military pilots on the 
planes as observers, so as to increase 
their air experience. 

“Gas” Shortage.—Transportation in 
Santa Clara Province soon will be cur- 
tailed by a gasoline shortage, it is re- 
ported. Taxis and busses in Habana 
were so affected on April 2. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Transport and Comm unications 


Dominican Republic Amends Law on 
Cargo Charges.—By law No. 683 promul- 
gated February 11, 1942, Article 2 of law 
No. 595 of October 21, 1941, is amended. 

Law No. 595 detailed the charges made 
for transferring all types of cargo from 
the ship’s side to customs warehouses and 
vice versa. 

The present law No. 683 amends that 
schedule of charges so that the 70 cents 
per 1,000 kilograms previously charged 
for handling of imported general cargo 
is changed to 85 cents and the 60 cents 
previously charged for handling general 
cargo for export is now charged at the 
rate of 85 cents per 1,000 kilograms. All 
other charges remain the same. 


Ecuador 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation, February.—Con- 
siderable uneasiness was Observable in 
both commercial and financial circles 
with regard to the rate of exchange, 
especially with regard to the rate which 
the Government would sei in relation- 
ship to the dollar. The sucre has been 
stabilized at 15.00 to the dollar since No- 
vember 1940. At the beginning of Febru- 
ary, the general consensus seemed to be 
that a change in the rate of exchange 
would benefit the country. However, 
after a month of discussion by the public 
and the press, during which time the 
Government made no official pronounce- 
ment, a change of attitude was notice- 
able, and by the close of the month the 
general sentiment seemed to be that a 
change in the rate of exchange would 
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materially harm the economy of the 
country. 

The loan by the United States Govern. 
ment of $5,000,000 to Ecuador for the 
stabilization of the sucre, announced ip 
the local press on February 5, 1949 Was 
understood by the general public to mean 
that the sucre would appreciate in jtg 
relationship to the dollar. Consequently 
practically everyone who had dollar cur. 
rency immediately exchanged it fo, 
sucres. 

The fixing of a stable rate of exchange 
for the sucre in its relationship to the 
dollar is very important to the economy 
of Ecuador owing to the fact that ap. 
proximately 75 percent of the exports 
of Ecuador are sent to the United States 
and the United States supplies approx. 
mately 75 percent of the imports of the 
country. A lowering of the rate of ex. 
change would increase the market for 
American products in Ecuador. Eeya. 
doran exporters, however, would receive 
less sucres for such important products as 
cacao, coffee, rice, and rubber, as most ex. 
port contracts for such produce are made 
in terms of dollars. In the meantime, the 
economy of Ecuador has suffered from 
the widespread rumors of a change in 
the rate of exchange. Exporters hesitate 
to make forward contracts for produce 
while importers permit merchandise to 
accumulate in the customhouse. 

Freezing of Aris Funds.—On February 
9 the President issued a decree freezing 
the funds of totalitarian businesses and 
citizens, especially those which appeared 
upon the “Proclaimed List of Certain 
Blocked Nationals.” The effect of this 
decree was actually burdensome only to 
those firms or individuals which appeared 
upon the “Proclaimed List,” owing to the 
fact that the Comite de Valores Blo- 
queados, established under the decree, 
released from the effects of the decree 
practically all 


On February 27, the President issued a 
decree to the effect that Ecuador did not 
consider as belligerents the nations of 
the Western Hemisphere who were at 
war with nations outside of the Western 
Hemisphere. This decree was issued by 
the Government in conformity with the 
resolutions passed by the Council of For- 
eign Ministers at Rio de Janeiro earlier 
in the month. 

Exchange Allotment for Second Quar- 
ter of 1942.—The Central Bank has set 
aside the sum of $4,500,000 for imports 
during the second quarter of 1942, An 
additional $2,500,000 has been set aside as 
an extraordinary quota. The Exchange 
and Import Control Board has divided 
the regular allotment into the following 
classifications (in thousands of dollars): 
For individuals and merchants, 3.348; 
public entities and Southern Railroad, 
370; agriculture and industrial develop- 
ment, 410; absentees and payment of 
dividends, 315; private individuals and 
other requirements, 57. 

Announcement of Dollar Loan—On 
February 14 the local press announced 
the loan of $1,000,000 by the United State 
for the reconstruction and rehabilitation 
of El Oro Province, which Province wa 
only evacuated by Peruvian armed forte 
on February 13. The granting of thé 
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joan created a good impression, and the 
commission appointed by the United 
states Government to supervise the ex- 
penditure of the loan was well received 
upon its arrival, — 

Customs Collections —Customs collec- 
tions totaled 2,532,000 sucres for Febru- 
ry, compared with 2,576,000 sucres in 


a 
February 1941. 


Egypt 


Exchange and Finance 


Regulations Adopted for Money Chang- 
ing.—Money changers can no longer 
transact business in Egypt without the 
authorization of the Ministry of Finance, 
according to an order issued by the Mili- 
tary Governor on October 9, 1941, and 
published in the Journal Officiel of Oc- 
tober 11, 1941. The applicant must fur- 
nish full information regarding his Civil 
status, the total of his invested capital, 
and the number of foreign currencies 
which he possesses. Money changers 
must not transact any business involving 
more than £E50. Larger sums must be 
handled by authorized banks. 


French Cameroun 
Tarifis and Trade Controls 


Control of Quality of Agricultural Exr- 
ports Maintained.—For the duration of 
hostilities, continuation of the service of 
controlling the quality of agricultural 
products upon exportation from French 
Cameroun has been undertaken by the 
Chamber of Commerce, Agriculture, and 
Industry of Cameroun, by orders pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of French 
Cameroun. 

This action was taken because of lack 
of qualified personnel in the organization 
previously charged with this service. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 14, 
1941, for announcement that the Governor 
General of French Cameroun was authorized 


to relax or revise the control of export stand- 
ards. } 


Germany 


Transport and Communications 


Air Transport Incredses.—Air opera- 
tions in Germany during 1941 were in- 
creased by a third over 1940, despite the 
decreased number of airplanes available 
because of war, according to the Euro- 
pean press. Total air operations reached 
6,900,000 air kilometers, while paid trans- 
portation services amounted to 9,300,000 
kilometer tons, a 50-percent increase over 
1940, it is stated. This volume of paid 
transportation services approximates 
that of 1937. Wartime conditions caused 
@ restriction of passenger traffic in favor 
of freight and postal traffic, though 
111,000 paying air passengers were car- 
ried during 1941. 

Baggage and freight traffic showed in- 
creases of 81.4 percent and 93.8 percent, 
respectively, over 1940 figures. The lat- 
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ter was influenced mainly by demand on 
the Balkan services and by connections 
with the southern countries and Norway. 
The 1941 postal traffic increased about 95 
percent over 1940—caused in part by a 
greater proportion of mail being carried 
to men in the field by the Balkan services 
and the lines to Scandinavia. 


Honduras 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—Remittances of 
dollar exchange to the United States are 
being made for all current transactions, 
not subject to freezing control, in 1 to 3 
days. However, because of mail cen- 
sorship in the United States, it is un- 
derstood that the actual receipt of these 
remittances is about 1 week after the 
exchange is granted by the Exchange 
Control Commission. 

Freezing Control—The Exchange 
Control Commission is prohibiting the 
transmission of funds to the United 
States as well as to other countries in 
payment for imports by persons and na- 
tionals of Germany, Japan, and Italy, 
who are subject to the Freezing Control 
Laws, as published in Decrees Nos. 8 and 
9 of December 17, 1941, and Acuerdo No. 
466 of December 9, 1941. The above de- 
crees May be applied against Proclaimed- 
List and Statutory-List nationals, and 
the Government is applying these de- 
crees accordingly. Under article 1, 
clause 4, of the above decrees 8 and 9, it 
i thus impossible to obtain exchange for 
payment of sales by foreign firms to na- 
tionals thus affected even when the 
transaction was begun before the freez- 
ing control decrees. The brunt of this 
action will fall on the very large amounts 
of Japanese funds, a part of which were 
rediscounted by American banks, and 
which have been effectively blocked in 
Honduras throughout the past year by 
the refusal of the Commission to grant 
exchange even before the war. 

Government Finances.—Government 
revenues for February 1942 totaled 
1,186,000 lempiras, while expenditures 
were 912,000. Comparative figures for 
February 1941 are, respectively, 752,000 
and 761,000 lempiras. 


Tran 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Gold and Silver: Exempt from Du- 
ties—Gold and silver belonging to the 
Government, in the form of ingots, nug- 
gets, sheets, coins, or powder, is exempt 
from payment of customs duties and road 
tax when imported or exported, under the 
Iranian tariff law approved July 13, 1941. 


Iraq 


Tarifj[s and Trade Controls 


Rice, Vegetable Oils, Margarine and 
Similar Alimentary Fats: Import Duties 
Greatly Reduced.—Effective March 2, 
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1942, import duties in Iraq have been 
greatly reduced on the following food- 
stuffs by a customs regulation dated Feb- 
ruary 19: rice, olive and other edible 
vegetable oils; margarine and other ali- 
mentary fats obtained by similar treat- 
ment, and “ghee” (clarified butter). 

Soap: Imports Must Bear Trade-Mark 
Registered in Iraq.—Effective September 
30, 1941, soap offered or held for sale or 
imported into Iraq must bear, clearly 
stamped on the bars or cakes, a trade- 
mark registered in Iraq, under a regula- 
tion of September 28, published in the 
Iraq Official Gazette of November 16, 
1941. 

Importers are required to submit to the 
Ministry of Economics certificates of reg- 
istration for the trade-marks of soaps 
they import and, in the case of a new 
kind or a new trade-mark of soap, a sam- 
ple for analysis. 

Another regulation also effective Sep- 
ter der 30, 1941, established standards of 
quality for soap in Iraq. 


Madagascar 


Tarif{[s and Trade Controls 


Marking-of-Origin Requirements Tem- 
porarily Suspended.—Marking-of-origin 
requirements in Madagascar on a wide 
range of imported foreign goods have 
been suspended temporarily, according to 
a notice to importers published in the 
Journal Officiel of Madagascar. 


[The requirements suspended were those 
based on the French law of April 20, 1932.] 


Vanilla: Special War Tax Reduced.— 
The special war tax on vanilla exported 
from Madagascar to any destination was 
reduced, for the third quarter of 1941, 
from 27 francs to 21 francs per kilogram 
on vanilla in beans and powder, and from 
54 francs to 24 francs per kilogram on 
dry extract of vanilla, by an order pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of Madagas- 
car. 


[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY OF March 
28, 1942, for announcement of previous rates. ] 


Sacks, New or Used: Export Licenses 
Required.—Exportation of empty sacks, 
new or used, from Madagascar has been 
made subject to license from the Director 
of the Service of Commercial Exchanges, 
by an order published in the Journal 
Officiel of Madagascar. 


Mexico 


Economic Conditions 


Business conditions in Mexico—except 
for two or three localities—were favor- 
able during February, and industry in 
almost every line was active. In gen- 
eral, the demand for goods exceeded 
replacement possibilities, and in some 
cases sales were restricted by depletion 
or complete exhaustion of stocks. 

Such lines as automobiles and parts, 
tires and inner tubes, electric refrigera- 
tors, radios, plumbing fixtures, and 
building hardware were particularly 
affected. Prices of these items and of 
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construction materials have been in- 
creased by local dealers to such an extent 
that a retarding effect on building is 
beginning to be noticeable. 

Among national industries which are 
in a relatively good situation are the fol - 
lowing: Lumbering, with prices good anc 
demand firm both in the region around 
Durango and in the hardwood areas 
along the Gulf; mining, in which great 
activity and capacity operations are 
reported from every section; cordage and 
fiber processing plants working on full 
schedules and concerned only as to ade- 
quacy of supplies of raw materials; tez- 
tile manufacturing operating at a nor- 
mal pace; rubber-goods manufacturers 
busy with heavy orders. The current 
winter-vegetable season is said to be the 
best in 10 years from the standpoint of 
growers. 

From Mexicali it is reported that 15,000 
bales of locally grown cotton have been 
shipped to domestic mills, and Nogales 
advises of continued heavy cattle ship- 
ments to the United States at very satis- 
factory prices. 

Less-favored regions are border points 
which have been severely affected by the 
loss of tourist business, and the petro- 
leum-producing section around Coatza- 
coalcos. Ciudad Juarez, for example, 
which depends largely (75 percent) on 
tourist trade, has suffered a 60 to 90 per- 
cent decline in business activity, and, 
unless measures are taken to afford re- 
lief, wholesale closing down of the dis- 
trict’s activities is feared. 

The Gulf region is affected not only by 
the lower oil production—which in Janu- 
ary was below that of either December 
1941 or the preceding January—but by 
diminished shipping movement and 
congestions. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Expanding activities of many of Mex- 
ico’s chief export industries may grad- 
ually bring about an excess of exports 
over imports. Preliminary  foreign- 
trade statistics for the full year 1941 
reveal an excess of imports over exports, 
and in only one month, December, was 
there an excess of exports. Mexico in 
1941 continued to rely preponderantly 
upon the United States as a market for 
its exports and a source of its imports. 

Mexico looked to the United States for 
84 percent of its imports during the firsi 
10 months of 1941. An even higher pro- 
portion of Mexico’s total exports found 
their outlet in the United States—- 
approximately 91 percent being shipped 
there in the 1941 period compared with 
89 percent in that of 1940. 

In 1941 Mexico’s import trade with 
Great Britain showed an appreciable in- 
crease, its export trade a decrease. 
Mexico’s trade with Germany, France, 
and Italy dwindled in 1941 to 
significance. 
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MINING AND PETROLEUM 


Mexico’s mining operations accelerated 
during February, but refinery output and 
rail transport are apparently at about the 
capacity of present equipment. Further 
strides in production development seem 
to depend chiefly on expanded plant 
capacity for handling the ores and a bet- 
ter rail transport situation. 

Further joint consideration of the oil 
expropriation problem awaited the return 
to Mexico of the American member of 
the committee, who left for the United 
States late in January. The labor situa- 
tion in the oil fields is comparatively 
quiet. 


AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS 


Although February precipitation was 
heavy in the Mazatlan district, unfavor- 
able weather conditions in many parts of 
Mexico retarded plantings. There is an 
abundance of water in the Yaqui Valley 
from the Angostura Dam; adequate 
water for the winter-vegetable crop exists 
in northern Sinaloa; and agriculturists 
in the Mayo Valley are encouraged by the 
prospect of new dams being built. 

Cattle and pasture lands throughout 
the country are generally excellent; 
prices are high. Cattle shipments from 
Agua Prieta continue, and shipments 
from the Ciudad Juarez area are on the 
increase. 

Cotton acreage in the Mexicali district 
for the 1942-43 season is about the same 
as last season—that is, 130,000 acres. In 
the Matamoros district 180,000 acres are 
planted to cotton, and a crop of 80,000 
bales is expected. From the Torreon 
district it is reported that a total of 95,- 
000 hectares will be planted with cotton. 

Wheat plantings have started in the 
southern part of Agua Prieta district. 
In the Torreon region 57,505 hectares 
have been planted to wheat by the ejidos, 
free ejidos and small farmers having 
sown some 22,000 hectares. Only 3,000 
acres were planted to rust-resisting wheat 
in and around Mexicali. Wheat through- 
out the San Luis Potosi area and Yaqui 
Valley is said to be in very good con- 
dition. 

Corn importations into Yucatan will 
be necessary for at least another 6 
months. Corn from Colima, Durango, 
and Nayarit is arriving in Coatzoalcos to 
supply the local demand and for ship- 
ment to points in Campeche, Tabasco, 
and Yucatan. 

Bananas are being exported from the 
State of Chiapas and from Tampico. 

Rubber plantations are being rehabili- 
tated in the Veracruz district. The 
plantations are now in a wild state, but 
interest is increasing, and the cultiva- 
tion of rubber is rapidly growing. 

Orange production in the region of 
Rioverde is expected to show a decrease. 
It appears that between 6,000 and 8,000 
fruit trees from the United States, chiefly 
apples, will be planted this spring in the 
region of Canatlan and Guatimape, 
north of the city of Durango. Some 20,- 
000 lemon trees, brought from the United 
States, are being transplanted in the 
vicinity of Veracruz, the 8,000 trees 
planted 4 and 2 years ago already pro- 
ducing a fair citrus crop. 
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Winter vegetables are arriving in No- 
gales from the west-coast region in large 
quantities, showing an increase of 27 per. 
cent over the average of the last 3 years 
The tomato crop has been damaged by 
frosts during January in the northern 
part of Sinaloa. 

About 15,000 hectares were planted to 
garbanzos in the Mayo Valley. A ¢op. 
siderable acreage was also sowed in 
ajonjoli and soybeans. Especially goog 
crops of garbanzos and ajonjoli are ex. 
pected from the Guayamas district. 

Garlic plantings are reported in exee}. 
lent condition in the San Luis Potogj 
area. .There are under cultivation 297 
hectares of garlic in this district. 

Increased henequen planting contrip. 
uted to a more optimistic outlook jp 
Yucatan. Plantings of higuerilla are to 
be established for the extraction of the 
oil (similar to that of the castor bean) 
and it is reported that the corn-growing 
area of Yucatan will support the two 
crops at one time. 

Fiber production has been maintained 
at a steady level. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Reduced on Specified 
Fibers, Yarns, and Thread of Silk and 
Artificial Silk —Reductions in the Mexi- 
can ‘rates of import duties have been 
established for various Classifications of 
fibers, floss, yarn, and thread of silk and 
artificial silk of animal and vegetable 
origin, under provisions of a Mexican de- 
cree, published and effective March 10. 
1942. The lower duties in most classi- 
fications have resulted from the elimina- 
tion of the former provisions establish- 
ing higher alternative duties on these 
products when imported by individuals or 
firms who had not registered with the 
Department of National Economy. 

The products, on which duties were set 
below the rates previously in effect, are 
as follows, the former alternative duties 
to registered and unregistered importers, 
respectively, being shown in parentheses: 

Spun artificial fibers of animal or of 
vegetable origin, not specified, even when 
twisted, provided they do not exceed 400 
turns per linear meter, on _ skeins or 
cones, 1.10 pesos per legal kilogram (3.90 
and 5.10); the same, on tubes, reels, or 
spools, 1.30 pesos per legal kilogram (4.10 
and 5.70): and artificial fibers of animal 
or of vegetable origin, regenerated or in 
floss, with a length up to 15 centimeters, 
not specified, 0.25 pesos per legal kilo- 
gram (3.70 and 4.50). 


Palestine 


Exchange and Finance 


1941-42 Estimates Show Increase in 
War Expenditure.—Revenue for 1941-22 
is estimated at £P7,634,000, compared 
with actual revenue of £P8,442,000 for the 
preceding year. Total expenditure i 
estimated at £P9,106,000, compared with 
actual expenditure of £P7,450,000 in the 
preceding year. Thus the deficit for 
1941-42 is estimated at £P1,472,000, com- 
pared with an actual excess of revenue 
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over expenditure amounting to £P992,000 
in 1940-41. ; 

A marked increase in expenditure as 
a result of the war is revealed in most of 
the main headings in the estimates for 
1941-42. The increase is due largely to 
costs for additional personnel necessi- 
tated by the war and to increase amounts 
required for war emergency relief meas- 
ures. The 1940-41 figures which follow 
are those for actual, not estimated, reve- 
nue and expenditure. 

Expenditure from local revenue (total 
expenditure less grants-in-aid) is esti- 
mated at £P6,262,000 for 1941-42, com- 
pared with £P4,188,000 in 1940-41. 
Among the items showing important in- 
creases are: Customs, Excise, and Trade, 
which increased from £P305,000 in 
1940-41 to £P506,000 in 1941-42; District 
Administration which increased from 
£P218,000 to £P272,000; Education, which 
increased from £P302,000 to £387,000; 
Police and Prisons, which increased from 
£P1,708 000 to £P2,207,000; and miscel- 
laneous, which increased from £P510,000 
to £P1,383,000. The increase under the 
heading “miscellaneous” is accounted for 
chiefly by the following additicnal ex- 
penditure: assistance to the citrus indus- 
try, £P450,000; compensation for war 
damage, £P150,000; and cost-of-living 
allowance, £P250,000. 

Estimated revenue for 1941-42 in- 
cludes £P4,776,000 to be obtained from 
local sources and £P2,844,000 to be sup- 
plied as grants-in-aid by the British 
Government. The grant for the Trans- 
Jordan Frontier Force has been discon- 
tinued, since this expenditure is now be- 
ing borne by the military authorities. 

British grants-in-aid for 1941-42 are 
lower than in the preceding year, when 
this item amounted to £P3,263,000. The 
explanation of the decrease is that a 
program of building new police posts, at 
a cost of about £P2,250,000 to be borne 
by the British Government, was largely 
completed in 1940-41, and the greater 
part of the cost was included in the 
accounts for that year. 

The surplus balance, which amounted 
to £P4,425,.000 on March 31, 1942, will 
have been reduced to £P2,953,000 as of 
March 31, 1942, if the accounts for 
1941-42 show the estimated deficit of 
£P1,472,000. In the report for 1939-40 
the Palestine Financial Secretary com- 
mented regarding the Government’s sur- 
plus balance: “The war will inevitably 
react on the economic life of Palestine, 
and current revenues may well prove in- 
adequate if existing services are to be 
maintained. The strength that lies in 
the General Revenue Balance will act as 
a stabilizing factor, but it continues to 
be of the first importance that available 
funds should be husbanded for applica- 
tion where they are most required to pro- 
mote production, safeguard the eco- 
homic position, and ensure that Palestine 
makes a maximum contribution to the 
war effort.” 

Revenue from the income tax, adopted 
August 22, 1941, and effective Septem- 
ber 1, 1941, is estimated at £P50,000. 
This tax is the only outstanding new tax 
adopted during the past 2. years. 


Changes in rates of customs duties and 
452944-42-__-3 
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other taxes have been relatively unim- 
portant. 

The public debt of the Palestine Gov- 
ernment, not included in the annual 
statement of assets and_ liabilities, 
amounted to £P4,475,000 in January 1942, 
representing indebtedness under a 5- 
percent guarantied loan issued in 1927. 
The redemption of this loan is provided 
for by annual payments from revenue 
into a sinking fund. In 1940-41, inter- 
est on the loan amounted to approxi- 
mately £P100,000, and payment into the 
sinking fund amounted to approximately 
£P60,000. 


Panama 


Exchange and Finance 


Province of Panama takes over Func- 
tions of Municipality of Panama.—The 
Provincial treasury of the Province of 
Panama has taken over the functions of 
the Municipality of Panama, receiving 
from the latter the sum of $210,400. 


Peru 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—The dollar sup- 
ply continues to be sufficient to cover nec- 
esSary merchandise, services, and other 
requirements. As usual, the sale of gold 
bars in the United States provides a 
considerable share of the available dol- 
lar exchange. 

Government revenues.—Financial 
sources report that although budgetary 
collections, aside from the special laws, 
during February were 5,700,000 soles be- 
low the estimate, receipts normally are 
low during the second month of the year. 
The preliminary compilations show 
14,500,000 soles of 1942 budgetary reve- 
nues and 2,800,000 soles of delayed 1941 
collections. 

Including the deferred receipts during 
January and February, ordinary revenues 
in 1941 amounted to 218,700,000 soles, 
compared with an estimate of 214,100,000 
soles. 

Finances of City of Lima.—Receipts of 
the city of Lima during the first 9 months 
of 1941 totaled 4,344,000 soles, according 
to the Boletin Municipal, compared with 
3,674,000 soles during the corresponding 
period of 1940. 

Expenditures during the 1941 period to- 
taled 4,546,000 soles, compared with 
4,120,000 soles during the similar period 


of 1940. 
Turkey 


Transport and Communications 


Shipping Placed Under Government 
Control.—All Turkish shipping of 50 tons 
or more has been placed under govern- 
mental control, according to decree No. 
2/17137 which became effective January 
19, 1942. 

The Ministry of Communications is 
authorized by the above decree to regu- 
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late the voyages in Turkish territorial 
waters or to foreign ports, of all Turk- 
ish vessels of 50 tons or more, as well as 
to organize such shipping according to 
the requirements and the importance of 
the traffic and the capacities of the ves- 
sels. 

Vessels of 150 tons or more are placed 
under the jurisdiction of the Devlet 
Deniz Yollari (State Shipping Lines), 
a government organization, and water 
craft of 50 to 150 tons will take their 
orders as to shipping schedules and re- 
lated matters from the local port au- 
thorities. 


United Kingdom 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Orders Affecting Nickel and Cad- 
mium.—Sale and acquisition of nickel 
and cadmium were made subject to 
license by the Nonferrous Metals Control 
effective January 1, 1942. Similar 
license restrictions have recently been 
applied to antimony. 

While supplies of these metals are not 
sufficiently low to make it necessary for 
the Ministry of Supply to take over sales 
and purchase, the licensing system was 
designed to insure their best use within 
the Allied production program. 


Uruguay 


Economic Conditions 


During March, business as a whole 
showed no uniform tendency either to 
improve or decline. Both industry and 
the retail trade were influenced by 
Opposed currents. For the industries 
which had sufficient raw materials, busi- 
ness was good; in woolen, manufactures, 
for example, operation went on 24 hours 
daily. Various other industries, however, 
such as cotton and shoe manufacturing, 
were adversely affected by a shortage of 
materials. In the retail trade the usual 
post-Carnival decline was partially offset 
by the effect of rumors of the imminent 
scarcity of certain articles, this causing 
an increase in sales of foodstuffs, such 
as sugar and other imported products. 

Although the effect of the war on retail 
trade continues to be slight, more definite 
repercussions are expected. The token 
rationing of gasoline, which has been in 
force during the last 6 months, will 
probably now be made more restrictive, 
and the use of petroleum products for 
fuel and power reduced. The Govern- 
ment has begun preliminary studies, and 
it is likely that the consumption of im- 
ported coal and petroleum products can 
be reduced through the use of substitutes, 
particularly Paraguayan and Argen- 
tinean quebracho, Uruguayan eucalyptus, 
and Argentinean corn. 

Although stocks of building lumber 
are accumulating, firewood is scarce in 
Montevideo, and labor for lumbering in 
the eucalyptus and pine forests of the 
interior is at a premium. 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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Aeronautical 
Products 


* Brazit.—Under a new agreement with 
a well-known American aeronautical 
corporation, Brazil will soon start mak- 
ing airplanes and airplane motors. A 
huge aircraft and motor plant is near- 
ing completion. Brazilians regard it as 
the nation’s outstanding achievement in 
its 5-year plan to modernize the coun- 
try’s armed forces and public works. 


* SweDEN.—A private flying service, 
Aktb. Bjirkvallsfiyg, Stockholm, has re- 
cently added to its fleet five new high- 
speed planes, purchased from Germany, 
according to the Swedish press. A large 
hangar will be built near the city of 
Norrtalje (central Sweden). The com- 
pany already had nine planes, including 
a Waco hydroplane. 

Three planes delivered by January 30, 
1942, are of the Caudron-Simoun type 
with maximum speed of 310 kilometers 
per hour and an average cruising speed 
of 285 kilometers per hour. 


Automotive 
Products 


* DENMARK.—In continuation of the 
policy of converting motor vehicles in 
Denmark from petrol to producer-gas 
operation, the Danish Ministry for Trade 
has announced (according to a German 
news-agency message from Copenhagen) 
that about half the 11,000 trucks which 
still use gasoline are to be provided with 
gas generators. In addition, 1,800 pas- 
senger cars are also to be converted for 
producer-gas fuel as soon as a suitable 
generator has been developed. 


* Iran.—The importer of a passenger 
car pays the following taxes and special 
charges: (1) About 35 percent ad va- 
lorem for an exchange permit; (2) im- 
port duty of 3,200 rials or 4,500 rials, 
depending on the weight of the car; (3) 
road tax of 0.50 rials per kilogram gross 
weight; (4) monopoly tax of 15 per- 
cent ad valorem; (5) charge of 15 per- 
cent ad valorem for export certificate; 
and (6) 1 percent ad valorem for order 
authorization. Trucks and automotive 
parts pay similar charges with the ex- 
ception of the charge for exchange 
permit. 

Motor vehicles pay the road tax only 
if brought into the interior of the coun- 
try boxed. 


* Iraty.—The Italian Cabinet recently 
approved several administrative meas- 
ures, including one requisitioning all old 
motor vehicles, according to the British 


press. These will be broken up and used 
in the manufacture of war materials, it 
is stated. 


* PorTuGAL.—Concerns holding conces- 
sions for regular passenger and goods 
transport must run at least 25 percent of 
their motor vehicles on gas, according to 
a recent decree, which gives directions for 
the conversion of trucks and passenger 
cars from the use of gasoline to gas. 


* TurRKEY.—The shortage of replacement 
parts, tires, and accessories, already seri- 
ous in 1940, continued during 1941—sup- 
plies being inadequate to meet growing 
requirements. Many trucks were unable 
to operate as a result of the complete 
absence of pistons, piston rings, cylinder 
heads, gears, and other repair parts. 
Gaskets, spark plugs, and springs were 
also unobtainable. 

One effect of this shortage was an at- 
tempt to manufacture locally a great 
variety of replacements, but this produc- 
tion is limited by the small number of 
good machinists equipped with good 
lathes. The spare parts most commonly 
manufactured are pistons, gears, king 
pins and bushings, spring screws, and, 
occasionally, rear wheel axles. There is 
some local production of hydraulic brake 
fluid and hydraulic brake-box rubber 
caps. 

Small quantities of pistons and rings 
arrived from the United States in Novem- 
ber 1941 but were sold very rapidly at 
official prices. In the black market, how- 
ever, prices increased by leaps and 
bounds. For example, a set of pistons 
officially sold at £T45 was resold at £T250. 
Similar cases are reported for practically 
all replacements, and most motor-vehicle 
owners are willing to pay any price to 
keep their cars in running condition. 
Likewise, in the case of products manu- 
factured locally, the prices of parts have 
been known to exceed United States quo- 
tations by more than 500 percent, even 
though the quality is inferior to that of 
the imported articles. 

The Government was the only pur- 
chaser of the 152 commercial chassis 
sold in Turkey during 1941, with the 
United States the source of 142. All 
chassis sold were of the standard 112- 
ton type except for eight '2-ton British 
Bedfords and two 3-ton Austins. Stocks 
were nonexistent throughout the year, 
and new orders arrived only after long 
delays. At the end of 1941, two local 
importers each had 30 units on hand, 
while others had placed an appreciable 
volume of orders in the United States 
without being able to obtain shipping 
space. 

The rationing of gasoline at the be- 
ginning of 1941 depressed the market 
for motorcycles of 2% horsepower and 
less, the only sales during 1941 being a 
few to the military. 


During the year an order for 23 Diese}. 
engined busses to be used in the Istanby 
municipality was placed with a leading 
United States manufacturer. These 4). 
passenger busses, with factory-byjj 
bodies, were valued at $263,000. At the 
end of 1941, 15 were in New York await. 
ing shipment to Basra, with the other g 
expected to be ready for early movement 
abroad. 


* UNITED KincpomM.—Exports of motor 
vehicles and parts and accessories from 
Great Britain is by no means inactiye 
in present circumstances, according to 
the British press. 

New cars (including cabs) to the value 
of £38,527 were exported during the pe. 
riod; second-hand cars and commercial 
vehicles valued at £2,693; car chassis with 
engines to the value of £19,912; car ep. 
gines, £4,750; and parts and accessories 
totaling £369,679. Largest of the indi- 


vidual items, however, was commercia] | 


vehicles, including busses, fire-engines, 
and ambulances, valued at £500,263. 
Total value of the exports for the 
quarter, in all these categories, and in- 
cluding also tractors other than for agri- 
cultural purposes, was £994,480. 

In the first quarter of 1941 the total 
export value was £1,086,314; in the sec- 
ond quarter £893,633; and in the third, 
£517,202—the grand total for 1941 thus 
being £3,491,629, made up of new cars 
and cabs and commercial vehicles, new 
chassis, second-hand cars and commer- 
cial vehicles, tractors, and engines, parts 
and accessories. 


Beverages 


* MApDEIRA.—Prospects for 1942  ship- 
ments of wine are not bright. From the 
beginning of the war the industry has 
been badly hit, with export business 
trending to new channels. Trade has 
recently shifted to Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Finland. 

Pointing out that exports have fallen 
drastically, the Madeira Wine Associa- 
tion says that only 643,310 liters were 
shipped in 1941, contrasted with 1,020,169 
in 1940 and 3,999,046 liters during the 
first 9 months of 1939. 

The association is endeavoring to find 
new markets, but the outlook is not en- 
couraging. Considerable wine now is be- 
ing distilled into brandy, and it has been 
decided to store the remainder until the 
war is over. 


Chemicals 


Purchases of chemicals by the Agricul 
tural Marketing Administration for lend- 
lease aid and related activities aggregated 
$210,652 during the year ended March li, 
1942, Tarene was the most important 
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ity involved, 4,616,400 pounds be- 
ot ee tor $179,863. The administra- 
tion also bought 528,000 pounds of tarol 
for $24,000 and 144,000 pounds of phos- 
phoric acid, valued at $6,789. 


* CanapA.—The Dominion Government 
has placed subsidy grants on certain types 
of mixed fertilizers used on crops of feed 
essentials in the eastern Provinces. It 
is hoped through this action to increase 
roduction of feedstuffs in this section 
and relieve the transportation lines of 
shipments from the west. 

The fertilizers must be purchased by 
and delivered to bona fide farmers. It 
must not be resold, but must be used as 
directed by the local fertilizer board. 

The subsidy will not be paid directly 
to the farmer. The amount of the sub- 
sidy will be deducted from the invoice for 
the material rendered to him by the mer- 
chant, who, in turn, will present proof 
of delivery to the proper authorities and 
receive the subsidy. 


* Ecypt.—Approximately 80,000 tons of 
nitrate were distributed for the 1942 
wheat crop in Egypt. It is not certain, 
however, that the entire amount was 
utilized for this crop; some may have 
been used for barley and some withheld 
for later crops, such as cotton. It is 
generally believed that there has been 
considerable use of farmyard manures 
this year. 


* France.—A new nitrogenous-fertilizer 
company has been formed in France un- 
der the title “Société de Gestion du 
Groupement de l’Industrie de 1’Azote,” 
according to an article in a British trade 
journal. Of the 620 founders’ shares, 300 
have been taken up by Kuhlmann, 140 
by Grande Paroisse, 100 by St. Gobain, 
and 60 by Produits Azotes. Most of these 
companies have been adversely affected 
by lack of raw materials and electric 
power and have been compelled to cur- 
tail production. Several firms in the 
heavy industries have evolved plans for 
the erection or extension of byproduct 
and fertilizer plants, which it is hoped, 
will provide chemical fertilizer for French 
agriculture. 

To make up for the loss of the Alsatian 
potash mines, Mines de Potasse et de 
Magnesite is sinking a shaft in south- 
western France where potash deposits 
have been discovered. Production is to 
begin as soon as exploration work has 
been completed. 


* IRELAND (Eire). —Work has started in 
County Wicklow on iron-pyrites mining 
for production of sulfuric acid, under the 
direction of the Mineral Exploration & 
Development Co. It is hoped that the 
output of this mine, together with out- 
put of the County Clare phosphate de- 
posits, will provide about one-fourth of 
the quantity of superphosphates nor- 
mally used in the country. 


* Kenya—During January 1942, 511 
tons of pyrethrum flowers were shipped 
from Kenya, of which 495 tons were ex- 
Ported to United States. 

* Mapacascar.—Production of phos- 
Dhate rock in Madagascar and depend- 
encies in 1940 amounted to 495,245 tons, 
Valued at 86,667,000 francs. 
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* Mexico.—Annual consumption of 
phenol in Mexico approximates 10,100 
kilograms and is supplied by imports. 
Formerly phenol was imported from the 
United States, Germany, and the Nether- 
lands. It is used for several purposes— 
for example, as an antiseptic, in picric- 
acid manufacture, and by the plastic and 
paint industries. During the last 7 
years, imports of phenol into Mexico 
have ranged from a low of 5,540 kilo- 
grams in 1940 to a high of 10,716 in 
1935. Imports in 1941 probably approxi- 
mated the annual average. 


* PanAMA.—Production of rectified alco- 
hol in 1941 in Panama is given as slightly 
over 1,000,000 liters. The use of pure 
alcohol in the manufacture of liquors 
exclusively formed about 70 percent of 
the production. 


Coal, Coke, and 
Fuel Gas 


* ARGENTINA.—Coal and coke imports in 
December 1941 totaled 88,760 metric 
tons, compared with 97,524 in Novem- 
ber and 53,617 in October. Details, by 
country of origin, are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 





Country anditem| October | November | December 


| | . | = 
Metric tons | Metric tons | Metric tons 
Great Britain: 


Coal__. 22, 809 | 36, 277 | 39, 298 
Coke 298 3, 970 587 
Anthracite 967 

United States: 

Coal... 25, 909 45, 819 | 36, 918 
Coke. 1,172 2, 129 
Forge | | 150 

Brazil: Coal 985 | 1, 970 | 6, 256 

Chile: Coal 1, 477 5, 359 5, 099 

South Africa: | 
Coal 2,000 | 305 
Coke 147 

Total 53, 617 97, 524 88, 760 





The United States supplied approxi- 
mately 42 percent of December 1941 im- 
ports (49 percent in November and 51 
percent in October). 

Argentine stocks of coal, coke, and 
slack as of December 31, 1941, reached 
841,228 metric tons, in comparison with 
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839,467 tons on November 30 and 850,618 
tons on October 31, according to the 
Ministry of Agriculture. 


On October 17, 1941, a decree author- 
ized the Ministry of Marine to ration 
local fuel consumption, so as to conserve 
dwindling reserves. This measure af- 
fects railways, industry, shipping, and 
numerous other activities. It has also 
been found necessary to develop national 
{uel resources; therefore the Argentine 
Government has authorized the Bank of 
the Nation to grant loans up to a total 
of 10,000,000 pesos for the exploitation of 
coal mines in Argentina. Y. P. F. (Ya- 
cimientos Petroliferos Fiscales, Gov- 
ernment-owned-and-operated petroleum 
company) was given control of the opera- 
tions of the borrowing companies. By 
decree the Government takes over all 
coal-mining rights in the mountain re- 
gions of Neuquen, Chubut, and Rio Negro 
for 2 years. 

Despite an increased production of oil 
and a greater exploitation of coal de- 
posits, national production is insufficient 
to supply more than a fraction of Argen- 
tina’s fuel needs. Normally, coal imports 
average 3,000,000 tons annually, 2,000,000 
coming from the United Kingdom. Ar- 
gentina is now turning to the United 
States, however, for an increasing pro- 
portion of its requirements, though such 
imports are limited by the lack of ship- 
ping facilities. In consequence, the coal 
problem becomes increasingly serious, 
and. stricter economies are _. being 
enforced. 


Cork and Products 


New OEM Order Affects Cork Trade 


To insure equal distribution of avail- 
able supplies of cork, all of which is im- 
ported from western Europe and north- 
ern Africa, the Director of Industry 
Operations, Office for Emergency Man- 
agement, has issued Amendment No. 1 to 
General Preference Order M-8-a, it was 
announced March 26. The amendment 
was effective immediately. 


The amendment provides a new defini- 
tion of the term “supplier” to include any 
person in the United States who engages 
in the importation, sale, manufacture, or 
processing of cork, or in the importation 
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of manufactured cork in the finished or 
semifinished form. 

This will make all importers of man- 
ufactured cork subject to control and 
thus permit allocation of additional im- 
ports. 

The amendment continues the original 
order in effect until revoked. Order 
M-8-—a was scheduled to expire March 
31, 1942. 

Since the limitation imposed on de- 
liveries of crowns to bottlers has been 
found unworkable, paragraph (c) (2) is 
amended to permit deliveries of the 
crowns if the inventory of the purchaser 
will not exceed one-fifth of a year’s 
supply. 

This paragraph is designed to equalize 
stocks of bottle crowns in the hands of 
users. The conservation of cork will still 
be controlled by allocations to the crown 
manufacturers. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Large Lend-Lease Shipments 


Enormous quantities of canned and 
dried fruits and vegetables are being 
bought in the U. S. domestic market for 
shipment abroad under the Lend-Lease 
program and for other purposes. The 
Agricultural Marketing Administration, 
in the year ended March 15, 1942, pur- 
chased well over 2,000,000,000 pounds of 
various foods to improve the diets of 
peoples of the United Nations, to sustain 
the health of school children at home, 
and for other purposes. 

Fruits alone accounted for $44,122,222 
out of the total of more than $800,000,000 
worth of farm commodities purchased in 
the first year of the expanded program. 
Principal takings of fruits in the year 
ended March 15, 1942. included: 





Item Pounds — 


30, 123, 800 $1, 304, 947 


Canned grapefruit juice __- 
i 7, 361,784 | 1, 763, 029 


Concentrated orange juice 


Canned peaches_.. 24, 613, 425 1, 942, 865 
Canned pears ------- | 43, 296, 465 3, 866, 361 
Canned prunes | 32,331,411 | 1, 635, 163 
Dried prunes: | | 

0 ES see eee 1174, 397,200 | 5, 549, 329 

Processed _ __-- 85,344,650 | 4,110,153 
Raisins: 

Natural | 72,335,820 | 2,690, 128 

Processed _ - ; 34,008,300 | 1,332,415 
Dried apples, processed. _ _- 17, 394,775 | 1, 985, 757 
Dried apricots, processed _.-- 16, 347,250 | 1, 986, 179 
Dried peaches, processed -. 10, 654, 525 1, 147, 356 





Canned fish, both spots and futures, 
headed the list of fish purchases by the 
Agricultural Marketing Administration 
for Lend-Lease and other uses during the 
year ended March 15, 1942. In all, 
$23,337,832 worth of canned fish was 
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taken. The following table shows pur- 
chases: 
. : o. b 
Item | Pounds cost 
Canned fish: | | 
Spots | 86, 622,197 | $14, 169, 503 
Futures }114, 422,009 | 9, 140,829 
Canned flaked fish : 112, 500 | 27, 500 
Fish meal...-- } 80, 000 | 2, 900 
Sardine meal__-- | 560, 000 | 21, 728 
Oyster shell: | 
See woe------| 240,000 | 891 
Flour | 600, 000 | 1, 995 
| 
| | 





Coffee, Tea, and Cocoa 


New Orders Affecting Tea 


The entire United States tea supply 
was placed under Government control 
by a War Production Board order issued 
on March 27, which is designed to stretch 
the amount now on hand, normally suf- 
ficient for a 6-month period, over the 


. entire year. 


All of our tea comes from the Far East, 
and the war has created uncertainties as 
to the quantities of future imports. (See 
leading article in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, March 29, 1942.) 

Tea stocks in the country on January 
1 of this year stood at an all-time high 
of 48,000,000 pounds, or about 6 months’ 
supply at an unrestricted rate of use. 

An order and a supplementary order 
(M-111 and M-11l-a) issued March 27 
place a restriction on the amount that a 
packer of tea may deliver to a receiver 
(wholesaler or retailer) and an equal re- 
striction on the amount of tea that a 
dealer may receive. A tea packer may 
sell 50 percent of his monthly deliveries 
in a corresponding quarter of 1941. Sim- 
ilarly, a receiver, usually a wholesaler or 
chain buying from a packer, may accept 
only 50 percent of average monthly pur- 
chases during the corresponding quarter 
of 1941. 

By thus cutting in half the amount of 
tea that a store can buy, the order auto- 
matically cuts consumer purchases in 
half, and the 6-month supply of tea on 
hand in this country on January 1, on an 
unrestricted basis, is stretched to a year’s 
supply on a restricted basis. That does 
not take into account tea received in this 
country since the first of the year. Im- 
ports during January and February were 
normal, and there is reason to believe 
that tea will continue to flow into this 
country, brought here in ships sent to the 
Far East with military supplies from the 
United States. 

Nevertheless, as a precautionary meas- 
ure the War Production Board issued the 
tea-conservation order, and its food- 
supply branch called on grocers to limit 
their sales of tea to each family so that 
the 50 percent allotment to stores will 
be distributed evenly among the con- 
sumer public and not bought up by 
hoarders. 

To assist grocers in such an effort, 
Order M-111 directs tea packers to dis- 
continue using packages containing more 
than one-quarter of a pound or 50 in- 
dividual-size tea balls for sale at retail. 

Receivers cannot buy additional tea if 
they already have an inventory in excess 
of 30 days’ supply; and, so long as any 
receiver’s inventory is in excess of this 
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quantity, he cannot sell or deliver from 
it to his customers more than his quo 
of 50 percent of his average monthly ge. 
liveries in 1941. 

Any packer or receiver holding an jp. 
ventory of tea in excess of 500 po 
is required to file a complete repo; of 
teas in his possession with the War Pro. 
duction Board. 

A receiver who was not in business 
a corresponding month of 1941 is Per- 
mitted to receive up to 50 percent of his 
average deliveries during October, No- 
vember, and December. 


* Brazi_.—Cocoa exporters now estimate 
the annual cocoa-bean crop of 1941.49 
to be about 2,200,000 bags of 60 kilograms 
each. February exports from the State 
of Bahia were almost twice as large as 
in the like 1941 month, the United States 
taking the greater part of the increaseq 
shipments. 

While exports in February from the 
port of Bahia show a considerable expan. 
sion over the 2 preceding years, stocks 
at the port also increased somewhat, es. 
pecially as compared with 1940. 

Exports of cocoa beans from the State 
of Bahia in February 1941 and 1942 are 
shown in the following table: 





es oO February | Feb 
Destination 1941 rd 


comtuenatuteunnetas 


Fags of 60 Bags of 60 
kilograms | kilograms 


United States 82, 000 | 121, 500 
Argentina 6, 683 | § 
Colombia 1, 250 
Chile 100 ate 
Switzerland 18, 94 
Sweden 29, 167 
Uruguay 1, 000 TT 
Brazil (other States 1, 375 m 
Potal 92, 408 178, 781 





The table below shows arrivals and 
exports during February and stocks on 
hand at the end of that month at the 
port of Bahia during recent years: 





February February | February! 
1940 1941 1942 


Rags of 60 | Rags of 
kilograms | kilograms 

111, 934 140, 65 
5, 023 92, 408 | 178, 781 
203, 190 | 211,08 


Rags of 60 
kilograms 
71,917 


Arrivals 
Exports 


tocks 121, 922 





1 End of month 


* Costa Rica.—Since the opening of the 
present coffee season in October 1941 
166,000 bags (of 60 kilograms each) had 
been exported up to the end of February. 

The estimate for the 1941-42 crop is 
still given by the Instituto de Defensa 
del Café de Costa Rica as 378,000 bags. 

Exports of clean coffee during Febru- 
ary 1941 and 1942 are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Costan Rican Coffee Exports 





| February 
| 1941 


Bags of 60 | Bags of ® 
kilograms kilograms 
7 


Destination 


February 
1942 











United States 38, 937 5,24 
Canada 963 6,52 
Switzerland 2m 
Other countries | 379 | 1M 

Total__. 40, 279 | 4, 1 
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apor.—This February, for the first 

time in years, no Ecuadoran coffee was 

rted over the period of a month. 

February 1941 Ecuador exported 

1,901 bags of 60 kilograms each, and in 

ary 1940, 15,838 bags were exported. 

it is reported that only 500 quintals of 

ee were delivered at the port of 

uil in February 1942 and that this 

was bought by the local population 

stgood prices. Inquiries for coffee were 

received during February from Argen- 

ina and Chile, but it is said that the 

prices offered were considerably lower 

than those offered on the United States 
market. 

The Inter American Coffee Board an- 
nounced that the 1941-42 coffee quotas 
for exports to the United States would be 
nereased by 5 percent. This brings the 

Ecuadoran coffee quota for the 
United States to 170,877 sacks of 60 kilo- 
grams each. Estimated Ecuadoran cof- 
fee exports so far chargeable to the 

year October 1, 1941, to September 
4, 1942, were placed at 118,931 sacks of 
#) kilograms each. Statistics show 
471,850 kilograms exported to the United 
States and 3,345 kilograms to Chile dur- 
ing January 1942—a total of 474,295 
kilograms, 

Cocoa deliveries at Guayaquil during 
February 1942 were 21,115 quintals com- 
pared with 21,705 in January—but cocoa 
deliveries during the period January 1 to 
February 28, 1942, at the port of Guaya- 
quil were 26 percent less than for the 
corresponding period of 1941. 

Prices quoted for cocoa for shipment 
to the United States fluctuated during 
the month between 91'2 cents and 93% 
cents per pound, for the quality known 
as “Season.” “Summer” quality was 
quoted at 10 cents per pound c. i. f. New 
York, Cocoa prices at this time are gen- 
erally higher than later in the season 
when the main harvest finds its way to 
the local market. Harvesting of the new 
cocoa crop Will begin the latter part of 
April but will not reach large propor- 
tions before the middle of May. 

The following table shows the various 
types of cocoa delivered at Guayaquil in 
February 1941 and 1942 and in the 
period January 1 to February 28, 1941 
and 1942: 


Types of Cocoa Delivered in Guayaquil 





; | ' 
February | Jan. 1 to Feb. 28 
Grade we ek exe ‘como 
142 | 1941 | 1942 | 1941 
Quin- | Quin- | Quin- | Quin- 
tals of | tals of | tals of | tals of 
101.4 | 101.4 101.4 | 101.4 
: pounds | pounds | pounds | poun.s 
Arriba 17,195 | 21,764 | 34,091 | 45,309 
Machala 894 1,651 | 1,646 5, O85 
Other. 3,026 | 3,162 | 7,136 7, 609 
Total 21,115 | 26,597 | 42,873 | 58, 003 





Actual cocoa exports from the port of 
Guayaquil in February 1942 amounted to 
588,424 kilograms, compared with 579,- 
16 in February 1941. A small quantity 
went to Bolivia, but 96 percent of all the 
cocoa shipped out in February 1942 was 
absorbed by the United States. 
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The following table shows the quan- 
tity of cocoa exported in January and 
February 1942, by countries: 


Ecuador Cocoa Exports 





| 1942 
Destination ene enneenennes 
| January | February 


| 
oe | Kilograms 





United States , 097, 018 563, 469 

Uruguay 12, 196 

Bolivia_. 24, 955 
Total 1, 109, 214 | 588, 424 








* UNITED Kincpom.—Although coffee is 
consumed in Britain only in small quan- 
tities—probably less than in any other 
civilized country—it has not escaped the 
attention of the Ministry of Food. The 
Ministry has devised a plan which, begin- 
ning on January 1, 1942, will cover im- 
ports and distribution—to be carried out 
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through importers and registered dealers. 
Dealers will be registered if they have 
paid duty on 50 tons or more of coffee 
during any consecutive 12 months from 
July 1, 1937, to June 30, 1939. Retailers 
will obtain supplies from these dealers, 
and the public auction of coffee will 
cease. 

The Ministry of Food will allocate any 
further imports to the registered dealers 
on the basis of their previous transac- 
tions. Last March, a maximum retail 
price of 2s. 8d. per pound was fixed, and 
retailers were also obliged to stock coffee 
at ls. 8d. per pound. Since 2s. 8d. was 
not an excessive price for coffee, it can 
be assumed that stocks of better coffee 
were disappearing. 

Pre-war consumption in the United 
Kingdom has been estimated at about 
300,000 hundredweight a year. It is un- 
likely, despite tea rationing, that this 
figure is much changed, though easy-to- 
make coffee preparations appear to have 


United States Exports of Leading Commodities 1939-40 
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gained in popularity. Imports averaged 
slightly more than 400,000 hundred- 
weight between 1936 and 1938. Of this 
amount, about 125,000 hundredweight 
came from Costa Rica, and 112,000 from 
British East Africa. While large stocks 
are held, it is probable that the varieties 
are not the same as in pre-war days. 
The rationing of coffee is not contem- 
plated, and retail prices will remain at 
the levels fixed last March. 


Dairy Products 


* IRELAND (EIRE).—Stocks of creamery 
butter on hand during the period Janu- 
ary 15 to 31, 1942, decreased from 118,542 
hundredweight (of 112 pounds each) to 
95,488 hundredweight. Factory and other 
butter stocks declined from 6,975 to 6,084 
hundredweight during the same period, 
butter produced between January 15 to 
31 totaled 4,012 hundredweight. 

An order effective February 5, 1942, 
prohibits export or attempted export of 
butter except under license of the Minis- 
try of Agriculture. 


Fish and Products 


* SPANISH Morocco.—The great variety 
of fish found in neighboring waters has 
caused a surprising development in con- 
sumption and has expanded the number 
of fisheries and tonnages taken within 
the past 5 years. Four fisheries caught 
a total of 3,012 metric tons in the year 
1940, whereas in 1936 only 196 tons were 
taken by the sole operator. 

Not until 1927 was the first fishery put 
into operation—owing to legal difficul- 
ties in the granting of concessions. Since 
then the number of fisheries has in- 
creased gradually. Apart from tunny, 
the principal catch, there are plenty of 
“atuarros,” bonito, mackerel, “melva,” 
swordfish, and flying fish—as well as 


We are all in it 
all the way 


Every single man, woman and child 
is a partner in the most tremendous 
undertaking of our American history. 
We must share together the bad news 
and the good news, the defeats and the 
victories—the changing fortunes of war. 


(President Roosevelt, Address to the Nation, December 9,1941 ) 
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“albaccora” (a kind of tunny) and “ca- 
chareta” in smaller quantities. 

Canning facilities, however, are lim- 
ited, and most of this work is done at 
Huelva and Cadiz, Spain, after prelimi- 
nary processing in Spanish Morocco. 
The lack of sheet iron for manufacture 
of cans and of edible oil for preserving 
fish retards the installation of large can- 
neries in the Spanish Zone. 

As the quantities of fish produced have 
been insufficient for domestic needs in 
certain localities, deficits have been cov- 
ered by shipments from Ceuta for the 
Yebala region and from Melilla for the 
eastern region. Imports have been er- 
ratic and in 1940 were 1,116 metric tons, 
compared with 1,804 in 1939. The 1938 
imports were 1,140 short tons, and in 
1937 only 986 tons because of large local 
catches. A total of 1,447 tons were 
shipped into the Zone in 1936. 

The following table shows the fish 
caught in Spanish Moroccan waters: 


Fish Production, Spanish Morocco 





Nun 
. t of 
Year “a 


fish- ny ir 
ries 





There has been a definite, steady 
growth in the domestic consumption of 
fish, the latest year, 1940, showing a large 
gain at 5,500 tons over the use of 3,750 
metric tons in 1936. In 1939 home use 
was at a high of 5,600 tons, while in 1938 
Spanish Morocco consumed 5,000 and in 
1937, 4,750 tons. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


* GUATEMALA.—Banana production dur- 
ing 1941 showed a further decline, exports 
dropping to 7,151,593 stems, from 8,208.,- 
517 stems in 1940 and 10,052,698 in 1939. 
The decline was due to windstorms oc- 
curring in December 25, 1940, and again 
on September 28, 1941. Otherwise, pro- 
duction conditions were normal. The 
following table shows the changes in pro- 
duction between the Atlantic and Pacific 
zones during the past 5 years, as reflected 
by exports: 


Banana Production, 
1937-41 


Guatemalan 





1937 5, 707, 537 3, 119,043 &, 826, SSO 
ss 9. SSR, 85 

1939 4,853, 916 

1940 4, 083, 867 

1941 1, 628, 326 5, 523, 26 


5, 198, 782 10, 052, 608 
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* Irnan.—The market for raisins has been 
uncertain since the latter part of August 
1941, and no transactions are reported to 
have taken place since that time. Ex- 
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ports in the year ended March 21, 194 
according to published statistics, follow: 


Iran’s Raisin Exports 





—— eile 
Brown oun! 
Destination rants and | Green rajs. 
Ins 


raisins | 
| 
Kilograms Kil 
3, 826, 636 | 16, 950 ny 


Germany 


Turkey 3° 000 | 
rin, 200, 423 | "gg 
Oman 3,948 |. 36, 459 
Muscat 2,680 | 1.7" 
Egy pt IRR | ee 
British India 506, 530 sons 
Italy ne 
Sweden | Ti 
Palestine ‘diy 

ry ye on es 

Total 4, 543, 505 17, 29, 3% 








* Mexico.—For years, pineapples have 
been produced on a commercial scale jp 
the States of Veracruz and Oaxaca, by 
until 1930 few were exported. Since that 
year, however, with increased production 
exports have risen sharply and in 194 
reached 8,816 metric tons. 

The period of ripening and Shipping 
begins about May and continues through 
August. Nearly all exports go to the 
United States. 

Exports and production during recent 
years are shown in the following table: 


Pineapple Production 
Veracruz and Oaxaca, Merico 





——————___ 


Year Production Exports 

\fet ones Metric tons 

193¢ 42, 101 6, 07 
1937 12, 673 6, 49 
1038 1H, 304 6, 02 
1439 32, 6ST §, 
i) 40, 224 & Ale 





* UNITED Kincpom.—Nine potato-prec. 
essing factories are at present being con- 
structed in the producing areas in North- 
ern Ireland, and the contract for three 
others will probably be placed fairly 
soon, so that by October 1, 1942, the Min- 
istry of Agriculture hopes to be in a posi- 
tion to process 200,000 tons of raw pota- 
toes yearly. This quantity will produce 
approximately 50,000 tons of dried 
processed potatoes. 

The three plants not already con- 
tracted for will probably produce very 
high-grade potato flour, which will bk 
used by confectioners, bakers, etc., in- 
stead of glucose or starch. It is the in- 
tention that the dried product from these 
factories shall be available for use not 
only in Northern Ireland but elsewhere 
in the United Kingdom. 


Grain and Products 


* CANADA.—Latest estimates place the 
1941 wheat crop at 299,400,000 bushels, 
compared with a revised estimate of 540; 
200,000 bushels in 1940. 

Marketings overseas and in the United 
States during the first 6 months of this 
season were 104,400,000 bushels, includ 
ing flour, compared with 69,900,000 bush- 
els a year ago. Last season, however, al 
abnormally small share of the season's 
total exports were marketed during the 
first 6 months, so it it not to be expected 
that the gain over last year will be con- 
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nued during the second 6 months. A 
tal of 231,200,000 bushels of wheat were 
marketed outside of Canada last year. 
Domestic consumption during 1941-42 
js being estimated at 140,000,000 bush- 
els—15,000,000 bushels more than in 
i—chiefly as a result of the 
12,000,000-bushel increase in the wheat 
mated as used for food and a 1,500,- 


t ; 
000-bushel increase in seed-wheat re- 


quirements. 


x cuie——Imports of rice of all kinds, 
polished, rough, and paddy, have been 
decreasing. In 1939 total imports 
amounted to 8,461,832 gross kilograms; 
in 1940 they had dropped to 398,829 gross 
kilograms, and imports in 1941, if any, 
are too small to figure in preliminary 
statistics. 


* United Kincpom.—The manufacture 
of flaked rice and the purchase and sale 
of broken rice except for or to the Min- 
ister of Food is prohibited from February 
16, 1942. Purchase or sale of rice or rice 
products for the purpose of manufac- 
turing any Meat product after March 1, 
1942, also is prohibited. 

A ban has been placed on the pur- 
chase or sale of rice at retail and the use 
of rice or rice product in the making 
of bread or any meat product after May 
1, 1942. Stocks of such products are to 
be disposed of up till May 1, 1942, the 
Ministry has ordered. 


Meats and Products 


* ARGENTINA.—A new method of freezing 
meat rapidly has been’ discovered 
through the joint efforts of technicians 
of two Argentine meat-packing plants. 
Under this process the meat is placed 
under variable air pressure in a special 
cradle-Shaped metal mold. As a result of 
the gradually increasing air pressure, the 
meat becomes compressed and is com- 
pletely inclosed in the mold, taking the 
form of the latter. In this manner large 
portions of meat, such as quarter or 
eighth sections of cattle, can be rapidly 
frozen. 

The new process is especially suited for 
the preparation of boned meats for ex- 
port. There will be a greater utilization 
of cargo space under this system—a fac- 
tor of importance in view of the present 
shortage of tonnage. 


Sugars and Products 


* Cusa.—Officials from the United States 
War Production Board, Department of 
Agriculture, and Defense Supplies Cor- 
poration recently left for Cuba to gather 
statistics and information on the Cuban 
sugar industry, says an announcement by 
the Sugar Section of the United States 
War Production Board. 

The group will obtain facts on the size 
of the 1942 crop, the amount of new 
plantings for the 1943 crop, the amount 
of cane going out of production this year, 
harbor facilities, and rail transportation 
within Cuba. 

The Cuban Presidential Secretary, 
Amadeo Lopez Castro, is expected to re- 
turn to Washington soon to conclude 
hegotiations regarding sugar shipments. 
This was disclosed April 2 as he reported 
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to the Cuban Government on establish- 
ment of a Central Bank of Cuba. He also 
submitted a report on sugar production, 
including material obtained on his recent 
visit to Washington. Government au- 
thorities announced on April 2 that 90 
percent of the 1942 sugar crop would be 
paid for within the next 4 days. The 
amount involved is $225,000,000. Cuba’s 
entire crop is going to the United States. 


* IrRAN.—Political developments of last 
autumn are mentioned as factors con- 
tributing to the prospective sharp decline 
in sugar production for the year ended 
March 20, 1942—now estimated at 24,000 
to 26,000 short tons, Output for the year 
ended March 20, 1941, totaled 26,692 short 
tons of loaf sugar and 12,588 tons of gran- 
ulated. Stocks are believed to be small, 
but no accurate figures are available. 

War conditions make it difficult to es- 
timate consumption for the current year, 
yet a decline of 20 percent from last year 
is likely because an expected 10 percent 
decrease in imports will accentuate the 
drop in domestic refining. Use of sugar 
in the year ended March 20, 1941, was 
121,000 short tons, almost 70,000 tons of 
which came from Java. 

The following table shows imports of 
loaf and granulated sugars in the year 
ended March 20, 1941: 


Iranian Sugar Imports, 1941 





Granulated 


Country of origin Loaf sugar 
] 


sugar 
Short tons Short tons 
Soviet Union 7, 363 
United States 1] 
Belgium 4,444 10 
France 28 
Egypt 9, 981 | 54 
Netherlands 359 | 2, 506 
Java santucieesana 69, 901 


72, 471 


Total | 22, 186 





MapeirA.—Production of sugar for the 

crop year ended August 31, 1941, was 
4,239 short tons. Exports to Lisbon dur- 
ing the 1941 crop year were 1,847 tons, 
the remander being consumed locally or 
carried in stock. Sugar is exported to 
Lisbon only by Government regulation. 
* PueRTO Rico—United States Army 
and Navy transports are going to cooper- 
ate in moving Puerto Rican sugar to the 
mainland. In future, all transports call- 
ing at Puerto Rico on military voyages 
will return with cargoes of sugar. Offi- 
cials hope that the step will help to break 
the transportation bottleneck—in which 
American consumers face rationing while 
stocks of sugar lie in Puerto Rican ware- 
houses. 


* VENEZUELA.—Sugar production for the 
crop year which began September 1, 1941, 
is estimated at approximately 37,500 
short tons, according to reliable sources. 
This compares with 27,500 tons in the 
year ended August 31, 1941, during which 
period consumption came to about 31,500 
tons, thereby necessitating almost 4,500 
short tons of imports. 

There were no stocks on September 1, 
1940, and no exports during the year 
ended August 31, 1941. 

The production of sugar in Venezuela 
varies; crop seasons in different produc- 
ing regions extend from 5 to 10 months. 
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In some localities it commences in Sep- 
tember and in others during December 
or January. Some mills grind through- 
out the year. 

In recent years the domestic supply 
has barely satisfied requirements, and 
shortages have had to be covered through 
imports. Notwithstanding the expected 
increase in sugar production during the 
current year, no surplus is anticipated in 
view of the increased demand from do- 
mestic industrial consumers. 

Estimates on production of solidified 
molasses (“papel6n’”’) vary considerably, 
some sources estimating the 1940-41 out- 
put as low as 13,228 tons, others placing 
it at 38,581 short tons. 

It is difficult to preserve papelon, and 
for this reason it is not customary to keep 
stocks. Estimates of production for the 
1941-42 year range from 15,000 to 55,000 
short tons. 


Iron and Steel 


* UNITED Kincbpom.—Search for iron and 
steel scrap has been intensified since the 
entry of the United States into the war. 
Local Emergency Works officers, whose 
former responsibility was to repair air- 
raid damage, are to be used in the na- 
tional survey. 

Particular attention is to be given to 
old quarries, disused railway trucks, dere- 
lict factories and pit-heads, which it is 
hoped will be fruitful sources. Removal 
of railings and the collection of scrap 
from bombed buildings are to be accel- 
erated. Persons owning more than 3 
tons of scrap are required to make it 
known. 

In view of the limited supply of labor 
and transportation, it is planned to cover 
the country in a series of “sweeps,” taking 
3 weeks each and covering three counties 
ata time. In this manner it is expected 
that a steady supply of scrap will be 
furnished to factories for many months. 


Leather and 
Products 


All United States supplies of goatskins ° 
suitable for military purposes were taken 
over on April 1 by the War Production 
Board. The order aiso limited the 
amount of raw goatskins, raw kidskins, 
raw cabretta skins, and India-tanned 
goatskins that may be put into process 
by any tanner during the month of April 
to 80 percent of the monthly average of 
skins put into process during 1941. This 
percentage will be revised from month to 
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month in accordance with the number of 
skins imported. 

The action was taken to conserve cur- 
rent supplies, as well as future imports, 
of goatskins, kidskins, cabretta skins 
(skins of hair sheep), and India-tanned 
goatskins, so aS to make them go as far 
as possible toward meeting military and 
civilian needs. An “India-tanned” skin 
is one that has been tanned in Asia. 

All our supplies of these skins are im- 
ported from India, South America, and 
Africa. About 50 percent of the skins 
come from India. The Shoe and Leather 
Products Section, WPB, said that the 
supply of skins is ample to meet needs 
of the immediate future. Under today’s 
order, approximately 15 percent of the 
total supply of skins will be earmarked 
for a military stockpile. The skins will 
be primarily for the manufacture of mili- 
tary leather gloves and jackets. 

The order directed that any raw or 
in-process goatskin that could be pro- 
cessed into more than 534 square feet 
must be set aside for military purpoSes. 
the only exceptions are extreme reject 
skins, extremely heavy (bull) skins, and 
India-tanned goatskins. 


Lumber and 
Products 


* UNITED Kincpom.—Following an in- 
vestigation of British home-grown tim- 
ber production the Subcommittee of the 
Select Committee on National Expen- 
ditures made the following recommenda- 
tions: 

1. The employment of girls should be 
expanded as much as possible, and seri- 
ous consideration should be given to the 
introduction of piece rates for them. 

2. Facilities for recreation at the 
camps should be speeded up. 

3. Arrangements should be made for 
improving the hygienic conditions. 

4. The Women’s Forestry Service 
should be organized on the same lines 
as the Women’s Land Army, and in par- 
ticular a similar system of traveling al- 
lowances should be instituted. 

5. The development of research into 
the use of waste products should be 
pressed forward with the utmost speed. 


Machinery Other 
Than Electrical 


* New ZEALAND.—Increased use of farm 
machinery in New Zealand is attributed 
by the Government to prosperity of 
farmers generally; farmers, however, 
attribute the trend to shortages of labor. 


Medicinals 


* New ZeaLAND.—The sale of proprietary 
medicines in New Zealand has been ad- 
versely affected by the operation of so- 
cial-security medical benefits, advices 
from that country indicate. 

Those who formerly purchased tonics 
from time to time now consult a phy- 
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sician, get a prescription, and have it 
filled at a nominal cost. 

The trend is expected to become more 
noticeable as the benefit scheme be- 
comes more generally operative. 


Naval Stores, 
Gums, Waxes, 
and Resins 


Purchases of naval stores and related 
products through the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Administration and the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation for lend- 
lease and other purposes during the year 
ended March 15, 1942, included the fol- 
lowing: 





Item Pounds F. 0. b. 
cost 
Turpentine 14,770,425 | $1, 577, 861 
Pine oil | 3, 442, 462 | 318, 546 
Kiln pine tar 1, 035, 100 40, 618 
Retort pine tar 891, 105 | 25, 535 
Pine pitch__. 615, 000 | 15, 100 
Pine-tar oil 728, 480 27,675 
Wood rosin 39, 796, 150 | 968, 033 
Liquid rosin 5, 803, 400 | 151, 800 
Gum rosin | 68, 689, 300 2, 240, 522 





* Brazit.—Annual production of two 
gums uSed by the paint industry, jutahy- 
cica and jatoba, in Brazil is estimated at 
about 220,000 pounds. War factors have 
increased the demand for these gums, 
but production is said to have remained 
as in normal times or even tended to de- 
crease because of labor shortage. It is 
believed in local circles, however, that 
large untapped jutahycica and jatoba re- 
sources exist in the Amazon district and 
that production could be increased con- 
siderably. 

Jutahycica, also known as jatahycica 
(appearing in statistics as ‘“‘jutaisica’’), 
and jatoba gums are produced from the 
same “jatahy” family of trees in Brazil of 
which there are several varieties with 
many scientific and common names. 
The common names, which vary in many 
districts, are as follows: Jatahy, jatoba, 
jutahy, jitahy, gitahy, jatahy-yba, jatahy 
vermelho (red), jetahy, jutahy pororoca, 
jutahy mirim, jitahy preto, jutahy de 
envira, and jutahy assu. The gum is 
known as “resina de jatoba’”, and “jut- 
ahycica, or resina copal.” 

The gum extracted from the trees in 
the Amazon area is usually called jutahy- 
cica or jatahycica, and that from trees 
in Bahia and northern Minas Gerais is 
known as jatoba. It is said that the 
gums from certain varieties of trees have 
varying soluble coefficients, and the pref- 
erence of local paint manufacturers for 
certain varieties may be due to their 
knowledge of the solvent requirements of 
the different gums. 

The gums, especially the fossil variety, 
usually contain impurities such as twigs 
and pebbles. 

Total exports of the natural gums, 
copal, jutahycica, and jatoba, from Brazil 
in 1940 amounted to 17,549 kilograms, 
chiefly as follows; jatoba, 5,110 kilograms 
to the United States, 2,080 to Argentina, 
1,000 to Chile; jutahycica, 5,000 kilograms 
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to the United States; and copal, 4,000 to 
Uruguay. No other natural gums , 
resins with the copal and dammar Pi 
acteristics are known to be produced jp 
Brazil on a commercial scale, 

Of the various natural resins found in 
the State of Bahia, Brazil, jatobg and 
trapuca are used in the manufacture of 
paints and varnishes, and cajueiro jn th 
manufacture of glue. Annual Produe. 
tion estimates follow: jatoba 30 to s 
tons; trapuca, 15 to 20 tons; and cajueiry 
40 to 50 tons. : 


* Canapa.—Large amounts of shellac are 
used annually by the Canadian polishes. 
and-dressings industry. Details follow: 





a, 
Year Pounds | Value 

1934 59, 032 | 
1935 82, 030 a 
1936 116, 788 | 37 
1937 139, 838 | 39, 3m 
1938 161, 049 | 42 8% 
1939 172, 375 53.45 
1940 168, 786 60, 289 








Nonferrous Metals 


* Borivia.—Bolivian miners have sent g 
representative to the United States seex. 
ing a higher price for tin. Since the tip 
contract was signed with the Metals Re. 
serve Co. on November 4, 1940, the cost 
of production has risen, according to the 
Miners’ Coordination Committee, repre. 
senting all classes of miners. Contribut- 
ing factors cited are: increased shipping 
rates; higher insurance premiums because 
of the war; increase in cost of mine ma- 
chines; higher labor costs; higher prices 
paid for food and necessities imported 
from the United States. 

To relieve the acute shortage of mine 
labor, the Government has decreed that 
youths who are working in the mines will 
not be conscripted for military service. 
The pressing labor problem which acts as 
a brake on increased mineral produc. 
tion is not expected to be solved by this 
action, however. 


* CanapA.—A preliminary estimate of the 
total silver production in Ontario for the 
calendar year 1941 is given by the On- 
tario Department of Mines at 4,981,751 
ounces valued at $1,884,196, against 
5,563,101 ounces with a value of $2,074,321 
in 1940—a decrease of 10.45 percent in 
quantity and 9.17 percent in value. 


* ST. PIERRE AND MIQUELON.—AIll rights 
of mineral research and exploitation of 
mineral deposits are vested in the colony, 
whose Administrator grants permits, 
with the approval of the central French 
Government. Recent occupation of the 
islands by the Free French forces will 
make it impossible to obtain the required 
approval, but the present Administrator 
has stated that he will take action on 
applications for mineral research and ex- 
ploitation permits, following the general 
lines of existing legislation. A conven- 
tion, granted July 6, 1937, and expiring 
July 6, 1942, gives the present holder the 
sole right of mineral research in certain 
areas of the islands. 

To obtain concession rights to exploit 
a mine it is necessary to make a declara- 
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ntention to work the mine and 
eceive the approval of the Adminis- 
: ator. Under the terms of the conven- 
don 5 percent of the value of any 
exported minerals are due to the local 


administration. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


x CotomB1aA—Sales of sea Salt in Co- 
jombia, according to press reports, in- 
creased substantially over those of 1940. 
Sales within the country for the last 6 


years are shown in the following table: 


tion of i 





————_ 
- Sacks of 214 
Year kilograms 
446, 910 
eo 383, 531 
pa 421, 819 
. a ane 
1939 1538 31 } 
= 453, 513 


5 ¢ 7 
1941 519, 670 








In addition to its domestic production, 
Colombia also imports Sea salt. Details 
for 1940 and the first 11 months of 1941 


follow: 





January-No- 


Country 1000 vember 1941 


Net kilograms Net kilograms 
Venezucla 1,511, 999 1, 199, 990 
Brazil 58, 138 7S, 216 
United States 12, 343 3, 799 
Other countries WT 413 


Total 1, 583, 387 


Oils and Oilseeds 


* Brazir.—A joint Brazilian-American 
Technical Commission is studying the 
possibility of exporting Brazilian vege- 
table oils to the United States. Dr. Jca- 
quim Bertino de Carvalho, Director of 
the Brazilian Foreign-Trade Council, 
says the Commission now is in Recife 
after touring Paraiba and Ceara States. 

Exports of castor seeds, and of oil made 
from them, through the port of Santos 
in 1941 were more than double those of 
1940. The United States led all nations 
in the amounts taken, despite the fact 
that certain enemy countries also bought 
large quantities last year. 

The following table shows exports of 
castor seed and castor-seed oil through 
Santos for the calendar year 1941, com- 
pared with 1940 and 1939: 


1, 282, 418 








Country and item 1939 1940 | 1941 


; Kilo- Wilo- | Wilo- 

( astor seed orams orams grams 
Belgium 2, 261, 548 
Chile 151, 700 55, 000 211, 742 
France 2, 255, 914 
Germany 614, 258 531, 482 
Great Britain 1, 478, 801 2, 344, 353 
Italy__. 3, 525,489 3,575, 912 
Japan , 2, 361, 747) 6, 696, 234 11, 442, 479 
Netherlands 1,019, 662 
Spain 109, 482 413, 786 
United States 14,011, 261 7,841, 526 31, 338, 787 
Venezuela 1, 026 

Total 28, O89, 863 18, 583, 984 45, S68, 793 
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Country and item 1939 1940 1941 
Kilo- Kilo- | Kilo- 

Castorseed oil: grams grams | grams 

Argentina | 11, 027 | 

Canada | | 22,000 

Chile... | 1, 110] 

Denmark_. | | 16, 899! 

France. --- 21,900 | 

Germany 73, 372 | 143,900 

Netherlands } 34, 549) 30, 360 

Norway. 19, 878} 

Panama 2, 537 

Portugal 27, 900 

Surinam __. | 5, 340 

Sweden 91, 584 112, 784 

Switzerland 160, 681 

Trinidad | 1, 095 

United States 253, 711 

Uruguay 3, 285} 21, 556 





Total.. } 


| 396,398] 202,587) 456, 483 
| 





* BritTisH WEsT INpIES.—Coconut exports 
from Jamaica in 1941, amounting te 17,- 
134,950 nuts valued at £51,413 ($206,166) , 
were somewhat less in volume than 1940 
exports of 17,494,213 nuts valued at £48.,- 
190 ($193,242). Shipments in 1941 were 
slightly more than half of the yearly 
average for the period 1937-39, owing to 
restrictions since 1940 by the Jamaica 
Food Controller on exports, to help meet 
the needs of local manufacturers of coco- 
nut products. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


New OPA Order Freezes U. S. Newsprint 
Prices 


Newsprint prices, which have remained 
stable since April 1, 1938, were frozen at 
$50 per ton for a period of 60 days by an 
order issued on March 26 by the Office of 
Price Administration. 

Newsprint consumption in the United 
States in 1941 approximated 4,000,000 
tons, of which about 75 percent was im- 
ported from Canada and the remainder 
was produced by mills in the United 
States. 

The new regulation (No, 16) is issued 
under the Emergency Price Control Act 
of 1942. It went into effect April 1, 1942, 
and will expire on May 30, 1942. On or 
before this expiration date, a “perma- 
nent” regulation will be issued. 

Late last December, International Pa- 
per Co. of Canada announced an increase 
of $3 per ton in prices of newsprint for 
export to the United States, effective 
April 1, 1942. This was followed by simi- 
lar announcements on the part of other 
Canadian newsprint mills, and indica- 
tions were given that American mills, as 
they had in the past, would follow the 
Canadian advance. 

Exploration to determine the possible 
effects of the impending price advance 
was begun by OPA immediately, and, al- 
most simultaneously, discussions were 
opened between OPA and the Canadian 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board. While 
the 60-day regulation is in effect, dis- 
cussions of the situation of Canadian 
newsprint mills will continue to be carried 
on with the Canadian authorities. 

Results of operations during the first 
half of 1942 will be used to determine 
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whether or not a higher price for news- 
print for the second half of this year 
is justified. 

The March 26 regulation covers 
“standard” newsprint, the definition con- 
forming to that used by the U. S. Treasury 
Department to describe newsprint that 
may be brought into the United States 
duty-free. 

The price of $50 per ton is the “port 
price” of “white standard” newsprint 
for carload lots in rolls. For the pur- 
poses of determining actual prices, the 
United States is divided into 10 zones 
with a “base price” of $51 per ton set for 
Zone 4. The zones themselves were rec- 
ommended several years ago by the News- 
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print Code Authority of NRA and have 
been used for pricing purposes by the 
industry every since. 

Price differentials for other zones and 
for color, sheets, or special packing are 
“frozen” in the regulation at the levels 
that prevailed during the period March 
20-24, 1942. 

Mark-ups over the maximum manufac- 
turers’ prices in keeping with existing 
trade practices are granted to merchants 
and distributors of newsprint. 


* Cura—Cuban publishers are seeking 
United States help to avert a threatened 
suspension of the country’s newspapers 
because of a critical newsprint shortage. 
A spckesman for the publishers says that 
all Habana newspapers may have to cease 
printing soon unless newsprint is made 
available. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


* UNITED Kincpom.—A further advance 
of 1 penny per gallon, making a retail 
price of 2s. 142d. per gallon for gasoline, 
was announced by the Gasoline Board as 
effective February 17, 1842. This in- 
crease is attributed to the advance in 
world market quotations, the deprecia- 
tion of sterling, higher freight rates and 
insurance charges, and increased mar- 
keting expenses. It is also stated that 
the growing burden of “overheads,” 
caused by a shrinkage in turn-over, has 
been a contributing factor. 


* Urucuay.—Sales of petroleum pro- 
ducts during 1941, with comparable data 
for 1940, are shown in the following table, 
compiled from data supplied by the re- 
cently established National Oil Pool Com- 
mittee for Uruguay: 





Product 1940 1941 

Gasoline liters__|131, 681,826 | 136, 754, 770 
Kerosene do 55, 637, 314 60, 586, 117 
Gas-oil kilograms 18, 809, 658 25, 280, 002 
Fue] oil__- __.do 251, 306, 540 | 260, 669, 75S 





Railway 
Equipment 


* Inp1A.—The Tata Iron & Steel Co., 
foremost concern of its kind in India, 
started operation of a wheel, tire, and 
axle plant in November 1941 (according 
to the Indian press. Orders for plant 
equipment were placed in the United 
States late in 1939 and were filled on 
schedule. The plant is of the most re- 
cent design and cost nearly $2,000,000. 
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Wheels, tires, and axles will be manu- 
factured for the Indian Railway Board. 

Several difficulties had delayed the in- 
auguration of this plant for several 
years, one of the chief one being a lack 
of acid steel, which is basic to the pro- 
duction of steel wheels, tires, and axles. 
The company has now developed a new 
process for manufacture of this Steel, 
and it will soon be produced in a plant 
provided for this purpose. 

The importance of the new plant is 
indicated by the fact that the Govern- 
ment granted Tata preference over all 
other projects after the outbreak of war 
in 1939. This marked the initiation of a 
program to develop domestic sources of 
supply of certain steel products. 


Rubber and 
Products 


New Committee to Stimulate Latin 
American Rubber Output 

Creation of an Advisory Committee 
from the rubber industry to work with 
the Rubber Reserve Co. in stimulating 
production of natural rubber in South 
and Central America and in Africa was 
announced on March 29, 1942, by the 
Secretary of Commerce. 

Heading the committee is Paul Litch- 
field, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. The 
other members are Harvey Firestone, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.; John Coll- 
yer, B. F. Goodrich Co.; F. B. Davis, 
United States Rubber Co.; and A. John- 
ston, Ford Motor Co. 

The Goodyear company, Goodrich, 
Firestone, and Ford have had extensive 
experience in cultivating rubber for their 
own use, and will contribute this experi- 
ence to the Government. 

The Committee has already met with 

officials of the RFC, the State Depart- 
ment, and the Department of Com- 
merce, for a preliminary discussion of 
the problems. 
* Brazit.—Prices in the Para market 
for up-river fine-quality rubber in- 
creased toward the end of February from 
11 to 12.5 milreis per kilogram. Other 
grades of wild rubber advanced propor- 
tionally. 


* BriTIsH West INDIES.—In Trinidad 
and Tobago, it is estimated that there 
are now approximately 150,000 rubber 
trees of the Hevea type. Although the 
total yield for 1941 was only 147,588 
pounds, it is believed that more intensive 
tapping would yield between 250,000 and 
300,000 pounds annually. 

A recent survey indicates that scat- 
tered throughout the island on various 
plantations are some 80,000 trees of the 
Castilloa type, which could also be 
tapped. 

Achievement of potential maximum 
output is problematical because of the 
scarcity of labor. Owing to conditions 
imposed by the Government for bringing 
workers into the Colony, and to competi- 
tion from military bases for all available 
labor, the sugar, cocoa, and other agri- 
cultural industries have been unable to 
obtain enough workers, so there ‘s no 
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reason to suppose that rubber 
will be more successful. 
Widespread planting of new tregg 
unlikely because even in normal ¢; 
the Colony is unable to compete With th 
usual production centers. , 


Tower 


Shi pbuilding 


* DENMARK.—Two ferry ships, to be buil; 
for service between the Danish har 

Rodby and the German island Sehmarm 
will have provision for transporting 4 
railway coaches each, according to the 
British press. They will operate in eop, | 
junction with Danish Diesel-engineg ex. 
press trains, and will have three tracks 


* France—In the French budget eg. 
mates for the year 1942 is included , 
sum of 20,000,000 francs for the builg 

of mercantile motor vessels, ACCOrding ty 
the British press. In all, a sum of 99. 
000,000 francs is allocated to mereanti, 
shipping, of which subsidies for fing 
shipping account for 395,000,000 franes 
Subsidies for passenger vessels are onh 
32,000,000 francs, and 312,000,000 frang, 
will be set aside for pensions for seamen 


* GERMANY.—Dutch and Belgian ship. 
yards have received more orders thap 
they can handle, from German firms, fo; 
vessels for use on inland waters, accori. 
ing to the British press. The Germay 
Minister for Transport has therefore js. 
sued a decree that German firms mug 
obtain a permit from the Commissione 
of Inland Navigation before entering inty 
negotiations for river boats with Dutch 
or Belgian shipbuilders. Permits will 
issued only to firms that are already run. 
ning services on German rivers and: 
canals. 


* Spain.—An extension of plant at the 
shipyard Sociedad Astilleros y Tallers 
del Noroeste, at El Ferrol del Caudill 
(North-West Spain), has reportedly been 
sanctioned by the Ministry of Trak 
and Industry. This yard in future wil 
be able to build ships up to 1,500 gros 
tons. The extension is to be made in ac 
cordance with plans approved by th 
Government, and shipbuilding work 4 
the new plant is to begin within { 
months. 

The Scciedad Espafiola de Constru- 
ciones Navales has reportedly received: 
30,000,000-peseta order for immediat 
construction of three steamers for the 
fruit export trade. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


New Restrictive Order re Egyptian Cotton 


The use, sale, and delivery of certain 
grades of Egyptian cotton imported int 
the United States were restricted hence 
forth by the War Production Board, # 
of April 2, 1941, to defense orders am 
orders for cotton to be used in the man 
facture of sewing thread. 

Since the fulfillment of requirement 
for the defense of the United States hi 
created a shortage in the supply a 
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tian cotton for war needs, for private 
ccount, and for export, the order was 
jeemed in the public interest. 


Cotton and Products Under Lend-Lease 


The Agricultural Marketing Adminis- 
tration and the Commodity Credit Cor- 

ration bought large quantities of cot- 
ton and its products for Lend-Lease and 
other uses during the year ended March 
15, 1942, including the following: 


ee —_ 
Item 





Pounds ire 


— . = | 


| 
Baled cotton (CCC) 293, 477, 600 | $50, 863, 650 


w beled—A. M. A.-| 63,048,200 | 6. 627,773 

Cott inters | 15, 214, 790 | 746, 562 
or covering 1, 356, 250 759, 400 
Comforter | 3,269,531 | 1,133,742 


Cotton ticking 





———— 


Cotton and Products 


* GUATEMALA.—Little change was noted 
in the cotton industry during the 1940-41 
crop year. Cotton is planted in March 
and April and is picked from January to 
March. The 1940-41 crop was estimated 
at 51,824 quintals of 101.43 pounds each, 
which represents approximately 1,500,000 
pounds of ginned cotton. 

The demand for this product far ex- 
ceeds the local supply, and imports dur- 
ing 1941 were officially stated as 596,733 
kilograms, originating in the United 
States, El] Salvador, Peru, Honduras, and 
Nicaragua. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


* Ecuapor.—Blossoms of Kapok trees 
were severely damaged and a great part 
of the 1941 crop was ruined, as a result 
of heavy rainfall during May and June 
1941—unusual during this period in the 
dry coastal region where kapok is grown. 

Besides the white “lana de ceiba,” or 
kapok as it is known in the United 
States, and the coffee-colored “lanas” 
obtained from the balsa and beldaco 
trees, there are also harvested in Ecuador 
a reddish kapok and other types of ka- 
pok known as totora, bototillo, chirigua, 
flor de seda, and barba salvaje. 


* Norway.—Flax production in Norway 
is to be greatly encouraged, according to 
press reports—because of in.port difficul- 
ties caused by war conditions. 

During the years immediately preced- 
ing the war, annual demand for raw 
cotton averaged 4,000 tons, in addition to 
5,000 tons of imported cotton thread. 
It is now intended to cover part of this 
demand by flax cultivated locally, and 
this cannot only be used for the manu- 
facture of fine and expensive materials 
but can be spun into the coarsest thread. 

Flax spinning was done by hand in 
Norway until 1852, when the first spin- 
ning mill was erected. In 1912 a modern 
plant was constructed, but it could not 
compete with imported goods, as the 
local cultivation of flax was not suffi- 
ciently developed. This plant will re- 
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portedly be available for immediate use 
as soon as there is an adequate supply. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


* BraziL.—Tobacco market conditions in 
Bahia continued firm in February. Im- 
ports during the first 2 months of 1942 
reached 24,594 kilograms, all from the 
United States, as reported by the Bahia 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Bahia tobacco exports in February 
1942, of 31,248 bales (of 75 kilograms), 
showed an important increase over 
9,964 bales in the preceding month and 








12,285 bales in February 1941. Details 
follow: 
eeee February | February 
Destination | : 1941 ‘ 1942 Ty 
| Bales of 75 | Bales of 74 
| kilograms | kilegrams 
Argentina 4,721 | 1,000 
Spain | 30, 133 
Uruguay | 4, 363 , 
United States 642 
Switerzland 2, 154 |.. 
Brazil (other States) | 405 | 115 
‘Total 12,285 | 31, 248 





Tobacco shipments from the interior 
of the State into the city of Bahia (Sal- 
vador) in February amounted to 12,301 
bales, and stocks on hand on February 
28, 1942, totaled 184,062 bales. 

The 1941-42 tobacco crop is estimated 
at 100,000 to 150,000 bales (75 kilo- 
grams each), says the Tobacco Institute. 


* Cupa.—Tobacco exports in February 
1942 were valued at $1,071.978, in com- 
parison with $924,836 in the preceding 
month and $951,723 in February 1941. 
Leaf-tobacco exports of 1,453,050 kilo- 
grams almost doubled the 733,132 kilo- 
grams exported in February 1941. Ship- 
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ments of cigars increased slightly, while 
cigarettes and smoking tobacco showed 
an important improvement. 

etails of Cuban tobacco exports in 
February 1941 and 1942 are given in the 
following table: 





February 1941 February 1942 








Kind l ees oe 
| Vol- ; | <7 _— 
| ume | Value | Volume | Value 
Wrapper_kilograms__| 28, 900 $130,506} 29, 078'$110, 639 
‘iller do___.|154,109 136,862) 882,773) 234, 841 
Stemmed leaf _do 444, 703; 554,815) 410,145) 581, 862 
Serap do 105, 420; 58,788) 121,054) 69, 803 
Total leaf | } 
kilograms _-.|733, 132} 880, 971.1, 453,050) 997,145 
Cigars number __ |651, 742) 69,702) 657,254! 61, 328 
Cigarettes do 366, 572 936 3, 579, 140 8, 444 
Smoking tobacco 81) 114 4,501| 5,061 
Total value | | 
manufac- 
tured | 70,752 | 74, &33 
Grand total | 
value--_- | 951, 723) 11,071,978 





Tobacco exports to the United States 
in February 1942 were valued at $851,- 
366, representing 79 percent of the total 
export value (88 percent in February 
1941). 


Aside from the United States which 
took amounts valued at $108,746, Canada 
was the only purchaser (to a value of 
$2,163) of Cuban wrapper tobacco in Feb- 
ruary. Filler exports to the United 
States were valued at $76,238, Uruguay 
$27,107, Argentina $7,795, and Chile $490. 
Stemmed leaf tobacco going to the United 
States was valued at $576,872, Canada 
$4,822, and Guatemala $168. Scrap to 
the United States was valued at $69,136, 
and Chile $667. While Spain proper was 
not an importer of Cuban tobacco in Feb- 
ruary, Spanish Africa ranked as second 
market, taking amounts valued at $134,- 
543. It may be assumed that a large 
portion of this tobacco was actually 
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destined for Spain (and Europe). Uru- 
guay, Chile, and Argentina followed as 
leading markets, each showing a _ sub- 
stantial increase. Iceland, which was a 
wartime market in January, was not an 
importer in February; Panama and 
Egypt imported much smaller quantities. 

Average prices for the various types of 
Cuban tobacco in February 1942, with 
comparable data for February 1941, are 
given in the tabulation below: 





| 
February February 
1941 1942 


Wrapper per Kilogram $4. 25 $3.80 
Filler do 89 26 
Stemmed leaf do 1. 25 1.42 
Scrap do 56 58 
Cigars per 1,000 106. 95 3. 21 
Smoking tobacco 

per kilogram 1.41 1.12 





Cuba’s tobacco export trade in the 
first 2 months of 1942 was valued at 
$1,996,374, compared with $1,809,793 in 
the same months of 1941. Leaf exports, 
amounting to 2,549,522 kilograms, noted 
a material gain over 1,591,114 kilograms 
in the first 2 months of 1941. With the 
exception of wrapper, all leaf items in- 
creased; while trade in cigars declined, 
cigarettes and smoking tobacco showed 
substantial improvement. 

Exports of Cuban tobacco in the first 
2 months of 1940 and 1941 were as 
follows: 





First 2 months First 2 months 
1941 1942 
kK nd “ 
Volume Value Volume’ Value 
Wr upper 
kilograms AS, 463 $137. GR2 $8,142 $200, O67 
Filler de 434,884 297,292 967,073 324, 24 
stemmed leaf 
kilograms 863, 526 1, 107, 672 1, 224, 929 1, 154, 695 
Scrap do 234, 241 126, 123 309,378 175,579 
lotal leaf 
kilograms... 1, 591, 114 1, 669, O69 2, 549, 522 1,854, 365 
Cigars number 1,704,902 135,433 1,230,989 114,739 
Cigarettes de 2, 171, 372 1, O84 0 834, 540) 22, 148 
Smoking tobacc« 
kilograms 224 2 4,555 5, 122 
| al valu 
inu 4 
1 140, 724 142, 
(;rand a 
value 1, 809, 793 1. 906. 374 





During the first 2 months of 1942, to- 
bacco exports to the United States, val- 
ued at $1,709,194, constituted 92 percent 
of the total value of Cuban shipments, 
compared with $1,669,522, or 86 percent 
of the total value, in the corresponding 
period of 1941. Leaf exports decreased 
somewhat in volume but showed a Slight 
increase in value. While trade with the 
United States in cigars was only slightly 
less than in the 1941 period, cigarette and 
smoking-tobacco exports declined heavily. 

Details of Cuba’s tobacco trade with 
the United States in the first 2 months 
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of 1941 and 1942 are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 





First 2 months First 2 months 
1941 1942 


Kind 
iVolume, Value |Volume) Value 
W rapper 
kilograms 6, 629) $260,135, 47, 769) $197, 164 
Filler i do 154,538 148.911) &3, 551 151, 595 
Stemmed leaf 
do 884, 383 1,090, 797) 819, 114 1, 148, 006 
Serap do 231,843 125, 523) 308,288! 174, 238 
Total leaf. _do 1,327,393 1,625,366) 1,258,722) 1, 671, 003 
Cigars... number 338, 397 43,475) 316, 595 37, 980 


Cigarettes do 187, G60 150) 33, 240 150) 
Smoking tobacco 
kilograms 196 231 10 61 


Total value 
manufactured 44, 15¢ 38, 191 


Grand total 
value 1, 669, 522 1, 709, 194 





Cuban tobacco exports to continental 
Europe were valued at $1,595 in the 2- 
month period of 1942, in comparison with 
$78,151 in the same period of 1941, $484,- 
309 in 1940, and $470,709 in 1939. 


Toiletries 
and Essential Oils 


* Mexico.—High prices for lime oil are 
stimulating manufacture, and a substan- 
tial increase in production is promised 
for the 1942 season. With keen demand, 
prices have risen steadily. In July 1941 
producers were receiving 6 pesos per 100 
kilograms, but by March of the current 
year the price had risen to 30 pesos. Un- 
less demands fall off, limes for shipment 
should continue in relatively good supply. 

It is estimated that 1941 production 
of lime oil throughout Mexico amounted 
to about 110,000 pounds. Output in 1942 
should run somewhat larger than this, 
as fruit from more distant places will 
be brought to plants throughout the sea- 
son. In 1941 heavy demand and distant 
shipments did not develop until rather 
late in the season. 

Citrate of lime is being manufactured, 
but for the time being none will be avail- 
able for export. The manufacture of 
pectin has not as yet been undertaken. 


* UNITED Kincpom.—The cosmetic in- 
dustry, now operating at about one- 
quarter of its peacetime capacity, has 
prospects for good markets at home and 
abroad. The terms “cosmetics” and 
“toilet preparations,” in Great Britain, 
are used loosely to signify the same type 
of article—but the former term, in gen- 
eral, applies to that class of goods which 
might be considered less essential than 
the latter. 

The latest available statistics on the 
cosmetic industry in the United King- 
dom show an annual turn-over during 
1935 of about £8,000,000 and about £10.- 
000,000 at the outbreak of the war. The 
approximate number of persons em- 
ployed before hostilities began was 
11,000; today the total employment is 
placed at 7,000. 

While endeavoring to meet a very good 
demand in both domestic and export 
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markets, the industry is operating yng 
considerable handicaps. The Govern. 
ment has not classed “cosmetics” as . 
business of primary importance, unde. 
its scheme of concentration, ” 

“Limitation and supplies regulationy” 
limit supplies through a quota System 
Raw materials also have been restricte 
as many ingredients used to make ¢os. 
metics can be imported only under ]j 
cense. A “purchase tax” of 3314 Percent 
is placed on practically all cosmetics for 
sale in the United Kingdom. 

The cosmetic industry is of Value t 
the United Kingdom in its export trade 
The relatively small space required for 
shipment and the high margin of Profit 
make such commodities ideal for foreign 
markets. An export group was formed 
soon after the outbreak of hostilities to 
further their sale overseas—best mar. 
kets being the British Empire and Latin 
America. While the industry probably 
will be less active in this field in the 
future, because of a shortage of raw ma- 
terials and the demands of the home 
market, it is believed that exports wi 
continue on a fairly large scale. 

Lipsticks are reported to be in more 
demand since the start of the war than 
any other item in the cosmetic field in 
Great Britain. One of the difficulties 
experienced by lipstick manufacturers 
has been in procuring metal cases. aj. 
though plaster of paris is said to provide 
a good substitute. 





News by Countries 
(Continued from p. 17) 


INDUSTRY 


Textile mills continued to lead Un- 
guay’s industrial activity. Although 
shortage of materials prevented cotton 
mills from working at full capacity as did 
the woolen mills, they operated two shifts 
aday. Uruguayan cotton cloth was be- 
ing sold in conjunction with that of 
Argentina, particularly in Central Amer- 
ica; and it was estimated at the begin- 
ning of March that 1942 foreign sales for 
Uruguay would total more than 1,500,000 
pesos. During March a new Cotton- 
spinning mill raised its production from 
2,000 to 3,000 kilograms of yarn per day. 
At the same time, cotton manufacturers 
still had to face a certain amount of 
competition from imports. Although 
shipments of cotton cloth from England 
and the United States have been con- 
stantly decreasing during the past 
months, offers are being received from 
Brazilian and Argentinean manufactul- 
ers on an increasing scale. 

Other industrial activity was less in- 
tense. Shoe manufacturers, although all 
operating, are doing so only about 4% 
days a week; and tanneries are producing 
at only half capacity. Present high 
prices in Montevideo for hides and skins, 
coupled with smaller foreign orders for 
leather than had been expected, have 
discouraged local tanners from building 
up excessive inventories. 

Other industries have continued t 
suffer because of shortages of imported 
raw materials, particularly small manu- 
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facturers of metal goods, such as iron 


and steel construction materials and 
puilders’ hardware. . 
Construction activities continued to 


decline because of shortages of materials. 
AGRICULTURE 


The last of the principal Uruguayan 
field crops was being harvested during 
the close of February and beginning of 
March. The 1941-42 grain season was 
one of the most successful in recent 
years, and it is hoped that production 
figures for wheat, linseed, and other 
grains will show record harvests. Vege- 
tables were more plentiful than in recent 
months, and fall fruits were abundant 
and of good quality. 

Although the end of the summer sea- 
son was somewhat dry, heavy rains oc- 
curred recently—dispelling the fear for 
a shortage of pasturage. The summer 
potato crop was damaged in part by 
drought, but the harvest is estimated to 
be sufficient for local demand. 


RETAIL TRADE 


The bulk of summer stocks were be- 
lieved to have been disposed of satisfac- 
torily by March, though it was too early 
to tell how the buying public would re- 
spond to the retail trade’s fall and winter 
merchandising program. The public still 
appeared to have ample funds, and, in 
general, money was easy in Montevideo 
and the interior. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Preliminary figures place general im- 
ports for January 1942 at 4,021,101 pesos, 
compared with 5,813,358 for December 
1941. Exports amounted to 6,819,801 
pesos, compared with 8,885,680 for De- 
cember. 


Exchange. and Finance 


Exchange Quota for Argentine Corn.— 
The Import and Export Control an- 
nounced on March 5 the allotment of a 
controlled exchange quota for the im- 
portation of approximately 3,000 tons of 
corn from Argentina. 

New Bond Issue Suggested.—The State 
Council’s Budget Committee has advised 
the Government to issue new bonds to- 
taling 18,000,000 pesos, about $9,500,000. 
The money would cover obligations con- 
tracted in 1941. 


Venezuela 


Exchange and Finance 


Income Tax proposed.—For the first 
time in its history, Venezuela soon may 
have an income tax. Early this month 
the Finance Committee of the Legisla- 
ture was putting the finishing touches to 
legislation for that purpose. The bill is 
expected to be presented to the next ses- 
sion ef Congress, opening April 19. 


lransport and Communication 


New Air Routes Being Considered.— 
The Linea Aereopostal Venezolana ad- 
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vises that it has under consideration the 
opening of several new routes, despite 
the curtailment of certain services on the 
line because of reduction in equipment. 
Only one of these routes, expected to 
connect Barquisimeto with Maracaibo 
via Trujillo, is scheduled for inaugura- 
tion in the near future. 

The record of operation of this air line 
since 1937 reveals a large increase in 
the carriage of express, the number of 
flights increasing during this period by 
440 percent, though the number of pas- 
sengers carried increased by only 230 per- 
cent. The growth of the tonnage trans- 
ported has been much more rapid than 
that of passengers and largely accounts 
for the increased number of flights. 





Importance of Exports to Latin 
American Economies 
(Continued from p. 5) 


ployees, a good number of middlemen 
and exporters, and last but far from 
least, the National Government, which 
received through the export tax on cof- 
fee, about 11 percent of all its revenues 
in the fiscal year 1938-39 (coffee export 
taxes were 80 percent of total export 
taxes collected). 

The importance of the coffee industry 
as the economic stabilizer of Guatemala 
was made quite clear by the Govern- 
ment’s action with regard to the enforce- 
ment of the United States Proclaimed 
List. From the very beginning, it was 
recognized that the economy of the coun- 
try would be badly disrupted if the cof- 
fee “fincas” owned by Axis nationals 
were not permitted to continue operat- 
ing. 

Both the banana and chicle industries, 
developed and operated by United States 
capital, contribute current incomes, 
through payments to employees, and 
through substantial export taxes paid to 
the Government. 

A moderately large number of persons 
are engaged in the cultivation of corn, 
wheat, rice, and tobacco for domestic 
consumption, but while these resources 
are important for sustaining domestic 
economy, they add little to the national 
income and do not contribute to the for- 
eign exchange funds. 


Haiti 


Haiti’s economy is entirely dependent 
upon exportation of the products of its 
soil, coffee, bananas, sisal, cotton, sugar, 
and cacao in the order mentioned. Ex- 
cept for a few well-to-do citizens who 
constitute the ruling class, the 3,000,000 
people of Haiti are engaged mainly in 
primitive agriculture. Only by the sale 
of their farm products can they obtain 
funds with which to purchase necessary 
manufactured goods, all of which must 
be imported; there are no manufacturing 
industries. Because of the absence of 
other economic activities the upper class 
of the population must likewise depend 
upon returns from the soil and the earn- 
ings of farm laborers for their living. 
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In the fiscal year ended September 30, 
1941, Haitian exports were valued at 
$6,657,307. During the same period im- 
ports amounted to $7,431,110. Essential 
food and clothing make up the bulk of 
Haitian imports, cotton textiles -and 
wheat flour being the single items of 
greatest value. Other items are iron and 
steel products; soap; petroleum products; 
automobiles; household wares, utensils, 
crockery, glassware, cutlery, etc.; chem- 
ical and pharmaceutical products; and 
tobacco products, in the order men- 
tioned. For the most part, these articles 
represent the absolute minimum for the 
maintenance of even the extremely low 
standards of living existing in Haiti 
today. 

Total Government receipts for the 1941 
fiscal year amounted to $6,836,716. Of 
these, customs receipts accounted for 
$4,293,288, by far the greater share rep- 
resenting import customs receipts, $3,- 
671,048. Receipts from export duties 
amounted to $613,509. Internal revenue 
taxes totaled $975,785, of which excise 
taxes on such items as alcohol, matches, 
tobacco, oil, etc., amounted to $236,245. 

The preponderance of import customs 
receipts in the total of Government reve- 
nues is indicative of the completely non- 
industrial character of the country and 
of its dependence upon foreign sources 
for practically all processed materials. 
And since Haiti is dependent upon the 
sale of agricultural products in foreign 
markets for both its Government reve- 
nues and the private income of its citi- 
zens, it could not survive the stoppage or 
substantial curtailment of the flow of its 
export products to the outside world, ex- 
cept by obtaining a compensating sub- 
sidy. 


The Dominican Republic 


The Dominican Republic is dependent 
traditionally upon agricultural pursuits 
and the exportation of the products of 
this industry. While experiments have 
been attempted over a period of years to 
introduce a variety of products, the 
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European, Far Eastern, and 


Other Exchange Rates 


NitiT kr a~ For Latin American Rates See Opposite Page 
COMPILED IN INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS UNIT 


New York Rates REPORTED BY FEDERAL RESERVE Boarp 






























































Annual average Monthly average 
rate rate Rate on 
Country Unit quoted nn An, 10, 
. 1942 
February} March 4 
1939 1940 1942 1942 
i *$3. 5338 $3. 0516 $3. 2150 $3. 2150 $3. 2150 
Australia. _---------.....-.-.-- {Pound RSE : 3. 2280 3. 2280 3. 2280 3. 2280 
6 ee . 9602 . 8514 8842 . 8767 . 8661 
Canada. ei a ie (Polier SST om S . 9091 . 9091 . 9091 . 9091 
ES EET IR | ee ae a . 2745 . 2206 (t) (t) 
i las *. 3328 . 3016 . 3012 . 3012 . 3012 
“ES 4. ae 3. 5482 3. 0638 3. 2278 3. 2278 3. 2278 
SS EETEEETOD | OEE *.5174 . 4698 . 4671 (t) (t) 
Union of South Africa________- eee *4.4017 38. 9800 3. 9800 3. 9800 3. 9800 
J oe EEE 4. 4354 3. 8300 4. 0297 4. 0348 4. 0350 
United Kingdom. -___._--.---. {Pound en emepsieiean ee a vet! 4.0350] 4.0350] 4.0350 4. 0350 
OrrFictaL RaTEs IN ForeiGN Countries 
[New York rates not currently available] 
Equivalent; Annual average rate ! 
in United | __ Maseid 
Country Official rate States do!- 
lars of unit 
| quoted 1938 1939 
Eee oak eenaen $0. 0753 rece, Sfaneeeeeoa Serer 
Belgian Congo--.-.-----.----- 44.25 Congolese francs=$1.00_____...___._..._--- . 0226 epcceaie = 
| ae ae. OS) aa 3, 1600 | $0. 1689 $0. 1685 
ik cess Ee 1.0122 *.0124 3°. 0121 
China (Shanghai)__--...-._-- (= aaa 4.0531 *. 2136 *. 1188 
China— Manchuria___------- 0S aor eeeee . 2344 2845 2596 
Czechoslovakia: 
Bohemia-Moravia____--- 1 koruna=RM 0.10______- ee a OR 1.0400 0347 § * 343 
Slovakia.............- -_-| 1 Slovak crown=RM 0.0860......_._.....--.- 1.0344) = -*.0347 + * 0343 
aS 4.79 kroner=$1.00_.........-__------_-- SOETee . 2088 | 2183 . 2035 
ee "eee 4.1542 | © 5.0130 * 4.5463 
RS ee . 0203 . 0216 *. 0199 
France: 
Occupied area___-------- EE Te 4, 0200 . 0288 . 0251 
Unoccupied area-------- Eee . 0228 . 0288 - 0251 
Peenen Seeeoniaa............] } piaberaree Beep... ...........................- . 2269 7, 2880 7. 2510 
“LEP. | aa - 4000 *. 4006 *. 4002 
Greece. __.- ERE ES 1 drachma=RM 0.0167_..._...._..._...-.-.---- 4, 0067 0090 . 0082 
Hungary ------ SS Ee Sree ewe . 1949 . 1973 . 1924 
CEE OO Un T—E——EE—E—_——_—— ° 2 See ani 
tae SR SEN” i a a - 0286 SS TERS a 
ees: OS EEE aa 4.0350 * 4, 8804 * 4.4354 
2S a a a eS . 0526 . 0526 0520 
0 ee ees . 2344 . 2845 . 2596 
0 Eee JE Ee . 5308 . 5501 . 5334 
Netherlands Indies___......._] 1.8925 guilders=$1.00._.........._...........-.--- . 5284 *, 5501 *, 5334 
Newfoundland_____..........| $1.10 Newfoundland =$1.00__...............-.-- . 9091 . 9942 . 9402 
eee TU lee PEE ae . 2286 . 2457 . 2327 
_ “eS yee Vea eee . 4. 0350 #4. 8894 94 4354 
— (“General Governor- | 1 zloty= RM 0.5000__........._...---- 2. 1. 2000 1886 3. 1884 
ship’’). A 
CE Pear ae 100 escudos=£1 sterling *___. 1.0404 0443 - 0404 
eee 191.30 lei=$1 00.........__- . 0052 *. 0073 " * 0071 
a es rr .  eeenenneneeu . 0913 *. 0560 *. 0999 
i a  cumbbinan . 2395 2399 . 2380 
Switzerland as no ccerbacwiueesairne . 2320 2253 2268 
Syria ___- AT LEAT L ELIS . 4556 1. 5760 1, 5020 
Thailand (Siam) OO EEE . 3659 4445 . 4032 
is See a een . 7500 8011 - 8024 
he i ite ciel EE a Sf eee: Sener ae 
Yugoslavia: } 
Ee ee | 1, 0200 *. 0231 i * 0227 
tl SEE ESA EELS TLE 4, 0200 *. 0231 | 11 *, 0227 
*Nominal. tNot available. 


1 Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates for cable 
transfers in New York City as reported by the Federal Reserve Board. 

1 Based on German offioial rate for United States dollar. 

3 Average for first 8 months only 

4 Rate set Aug. 18, 1941, by Chinese Stabilization Board. 

‘ Average for first 3 months only. 


* Based on average for pound 


’ Based on average for French franc 
* Average for Netherlands guilder. 


* Officia) rate in London. 


sterling. 


‘© Based on official rate for pound sterling 
\l Average for January-August and November-December. 


" For foreign-trade valuation purposes only. 


Quotations not available after Feb. 16, 1942. 
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country has always been dependent on 
few products which have formed the 

of trade with other countries. Sugar 60 
percent to 70 percent of total eXports: 
cacao, 9 percent to 11 percent; Coffee , 
percent to 13 percent; and tobacco j 
percent to 3 percent, are the Products 
which, by reason of price and available 
foreign markets from year to year, affect 
the economic welfare of the Dominican 
people and determine returns on Capital 
invested in the Dominican Republic by 
foreign enterprise. 

While some steps have been taken to 
change the position of utter dependence 
upon the staple products, during recent 
years they have continued to maintain 
their position of importance. In 194 
exports of sugar represented 171 percent 
of total export values ($13,071,366 of $18. 
330,135) as compared with 64 percent of 
the total value in 1939 ($11,880,795 
$18,643,302). The drop, therefore, in the 
value of other export items was from 3g 
percent in 1939 to 29 percent in 1949, 

For those depending on the important 
Dominican export items such as cacap, 
coffee, and tobacco, the fact that the price 
for cacao in the United States was cop. 
sistently low during 1940, and that 
former markets for Dominican tobaceo 
and coffee such as France, Germany, 
the Netherlands, and other European 
countries were cut off, proved serious, 

The combined effect of low prices ang 
loss of markets in 1940 resulted in g 
further shift to the production of the 
traditional products of the Dominican 
Republic, and emphasized the need for 
the development of export products that 
would have less competition from the 
products of Central and South American 
countries. Such items as cattle, bananas 
and other fruits, and starch grew in im. 
portance as the small farmers found 
their tobacco, coffee, and cacao without 
demand at a price which would cover re- 
turn to their labor and land. 

Dominican exports were slightly lower 
(about 2 percent) in 1940 than in 1939; 
the value of imports fell more than 10 
percent. Customs collections in 194 
amounted to $2,476,076, and in 1939 to 
$3,031,439, a decline of $55,363. Nor- 
mally, Government income is drawn 
principally from customs collections, in- 
ternal revenue taxes, and license fees. 
Although the excess of exports over im- 
ports reached almost $8,000,000 for the 
year 1940, the balance of payments for 
the year was only slightly favorable; be- 
cause of its limited area and its predomi- 
nantly agricultural economy, the Domin- 
ican Republic presents a restricted field 
for native capital investments. It de- 
pends on foreign business enterprise for 
services such as insurance, ocean trans- 
portation, and banking, and substantial 
returns must be paid to foreigners on 
their investments. 

The main industry of the Dominican 
Republic is sugar production, but since 
the capital and management of the sugar 
industry is in foreign hands, only the 
wages paid to labor, export taxes, ett. 
and rental paid for land produce income 
to the Republic from the industry. 

The Dominican Republic’s imports 
fall into the following categories, listed 
in order of their importance: 
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Textiles (cotton manufactures, jute bags, 


ue industries (iron and steel manufac- 


tures chinery, autos). 
rd (rice, fiour, edible oils, fish, lard, etc.). 


cts. 
eas Ped pharmaceuticals. 
r products. 

Leather products. 

Rubber products. 

Wood. 

Almost one-half of the Dominican 
Republic’s imports in the past came 
from the United States. 

The Dominican Republic is almost 
completely dependent upon the sale of its 
agricultural products in foreign markets 
for its government revenue, for the pri- 
vate income of its citizens, and for pay- 
ments on foreign capital investments on 
the large agricultural estates. A stop- 
page or curtailment of the flow of agri- 
cultural export products from the Do- 
minican Republic would be, without 
compensating subsidies, ruinous to the 
economy of the country. 


Cuba 


The national economy of Cuba is de- 
pendent almost entirely on the produc- 
tim and exportation of sugar and cane 
products, and from these products a 
large portion of the population of the 
country procures a livelihood. Any rise 
or decline in the value of exports of 
sugar, either in quantity or in price, is 
directly reflected in the internal eco- 
nomic conditions and in Cuban import 
trade. Ordinarily, sugar and sugar de- 
rivatives alone account for from three- 
fourths to four-fifths of the value of 
Cuban exports. 

Cuba also produces and exports to- 
bacco and tobacco products, copper ore, 
manganese ore, iron ore, raw hides and 
skins, and minor quantities of coffee, 
beef, and corn in recent years. Tobacco 
and manufactures in 1938 accounted for 
13,540,000 pesos, or about 9.5 percent of 
the total value of Cuban exports. In the 
same year exports of copper ore (2,342,- 
000 pesos), Manganese ore (2,255,000 
pesos), and iron ore (239,000 pesos) con- 
stituted 3.6 percent of Cuban exports, 
and raw hides and skins, with a value 
of 1,570,000 pesos, made up about 1.1 
percent of the total value of Cuban ex- 
ports. These values and percentages are 
fairly representative of the importance 
of these products in the export trade 
of Cuba. 


Cuba’s manufacturing industry pro- 
duces a wide range of commodities, but 
chiefly for national consumption. Cuban 
manufactures which are produced from 
domestic raw materials (in addition to 


sugar, molasses, alcohol, cigars, and 
cigarettes) include rope and_ twine, 
jerked beef, dairy products, canned 


fruits, rum, furniture, cement, brick, and 
tile. A much wider range of domesti- 
cally produced commodities is manufac- 
tured from imported raw materials, the 
Importation of which depends upon the 
exchange from Cuban exports. These 
include soap, perfumes, toilet prepara- 
tions, beer, mineral waters, condensed 
milk, paint, matches, cotton-piece goods, 
clothing, hosiery, blankets, towels, knit 
go0ds, shoes, hats, paper, cardboard, ink, 
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Latin American Exchange Rates 


NoTEe.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 


following exception: Cuba—United States dollars to.the peso. 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guate- 


malan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes 

















to 1 dollar. 
Annual average Latest available 
rate Average rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange -— 
1940 | 1941 | Dee | Jan; | Rate | Date 
Argentina.......| Paper peso Official A_-.__. 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 3.73 3.73 | Nar. 26 
Official B_- 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 4, 23 Do. 
Se £ ge |}Mar. 24 
Free market .- ; : 4,22 | Mar. 26 
Bolivia Boliviano. - Controlled... 1 : 46.46 | Mar. 31 
Compensation 4 ; Be POS 
1 aes ? : 48. 50 (18) 
Brazil... Milreis Official (2)... ‘ : 16. 500} Mar. 14 
Free market. .........- ; } 19. 650 Do. 
Special free market__---- 20.700} 20.678) 20. 20.600} 20.600} Do. 
Curb iat tsaiceab piadbian ad sebnaneans 21.421} 20.298 20. 055 19. 899 19. 75 Do. 
a a | EER ESe 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19.37 | Mar. 2 
Export draft...........- 25.00 | 25.00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 Do. 
Curb market..........-- 33.04 | 31.78 31. 63 31. 59 29. 05 Do. 
eS 31.05 31.15 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Gold exchange_....._._- 31.05 31.15 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Mining dollar. _......_- 331.13 | 31.15 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
Agricultural dollar. ..._.|____- -.| 31.15 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
Colombia--_._.._}.....do__. Controlled - - __- ea 1.75 | 1.7545 1. 755 1.755 1.755] Feb. 3 
Bank of Republic______- 1. 755 1, 755 1. 755 1. 755 1.755 Do. 
Stabilization Fund__.__. (4) (4) (4) (4) . a Sere 
i” “ee EE See 1.88 1. 86 1.79 be 1.77 | Feb. 3 
Costa Rica. ..-_- Colon Uncontrolled_____._..__. 5.70 5.85 5. 82 5.83 5.86 | Mar. 27 
Controlled. ........- bar 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 Do. 
OCubs.........- Peso..... i, . 90 . 975 1.00 1.00 1.00 | Mar. 28 
Ecuador..._....-. Sucre--- Central Bank (Official) __| $16.42 | 15.00 15. 00 15. 00 15.00 | Mar. 7 
obey td, ee a ee ee ee eae eee 
ee | es SR Area Perce PART SRS 
Honduras___.-- iF eee 6° | eS 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2.04 | Mar. 21 
Mexico =) aaa 1. RE 5.40 4.86 4. 86 4. 86 4.85 | Mar. 28 
Nicaragua. ____. Cordoba... EE ee 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5.00 Do. 
2, a 6. 36 5. 93 5.49 5. 26 5. 32 Do 
Paraguay FOE FO0Rs 055] Gis n ce ccccawescs bg See 333.00 | 333.00 | 333.00 | Mar. 27 
PO esi oie duubensas 775.35 (10) dcttnintg neliniainiicicd EAI WERE 
Peru Sciatica I oe a aaalecsca cena ER a 6.17 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 | Mar. 30 
Salvador. _...._- Sa CS EEL e 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 Do. 
Uruguay....._.- Seana RONNIE ep tni ais nia 1.899} 1.899 1. 899 1. 899 1.899) Mar. 28 
SNK drt eteknnd beiteened 2. 66 2. 31 1, 90 1.90 1.90 Do. 
Venezuela..___ ai lll eee ef ee 3. 19 3. 26 3.35 3.35 3. 35 Do. 
WOR cndwhddadawnnettdend 113.46 | 123.76 3. 80 3.75 3. 55 Do 





























1 Mar. 16-Dec. 31 

? For commitments of the Government only. 

3 Established on July 13. 

4 For Class 2 merchandise, 1.795; Class 3, 1.87; Class 4 
1.95. 
§ June-December. 

6 January-May. 

1 Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso 
§ Jan. 1-June 20. 

* Established Mar. 25. 

1© Abolished on Feb. 10. 


" Jan. 1-June 25, 

12 July 24-Dec. 31. 

13 Middle of March. 

4 In addition there is ‘‘compensated exchange,” the 


rate for which is 20 percent above the free rate. 


NotTe.—See Argentina ‘‘Exchange and Finance” in 


Foreign Commerce Weekly of Oct. 4, 1941, for rates an- 
nounced on Sept. 2 as applying to automotive equip- 
ment, agricultural machinery, and merchandise in 
customs on Aug. 27. 





tin containers, glassware, and aluminum 
ware. 

Cuba’s imports fall into the following 
categories, listed in order of importance: 


Food (rice, wheat flour, fish, canned goods, 
fresh vegetables). 

Heavy industry (iron and steel manufac- 
tures, machinery, and automotive vehicles 
and parts). 

Textiles (consisting almost entirely of cot- 
ton manufactures). 

Oils, crude and refined. 

Paper prcducts. 

Rubber products. 

Leather products, including shoes. 

Coal and coke. 

Lumber. 


To pay for the imported raw materials 


required for Cuban industry and to be 
able to continue to import the substan- 
tial quantities of manufactured articles 
and food products normally included in 
Cuba’s import trade, it is essential that 
Cuba’s export trade balance be main- 
tained. 


Mexico 


Mexican economy is dependent in fair- 


ly large measure upon the revenues de- 
rived from exports, but to a lesser degree 
than many other Latin American repub- 


lics, since many of the staple foods and 


Of Cuba’s imports 64 percent come 
from the United States. Only in the 
food category does an appreciable per- 
centage of its imports come from coun- 
tries other than the United States, the 
main item being rice which Cuba im- 
ported to a value of 7,669,000 pesos in 
1936, with only 216,000 pesos coming from 
the United States. 


manufactured products of Mexico are 
consumed within the country, and do not 
enter export channels. 


In addition to gold and silver, prin- 


cipal Mexican exports in the order of 
their importance in 1940 include refined 
lead, copper in bars and mattes, zinc con- 
centrates, crude petroleum, refined zinc, 
chicle, coffee, henequen, unrefined lead, 
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antimony ore, cattle, green peas, fresh 
fish and shell fish, gas oil, mercury, kero- 
sene, bananas, fuel oil, copper concen- 
trates, and cotton. This list of exports 
represents the production of practically 
every geographical area in Mexico, so 
that the purchasing power of the people 
in almost every region of the country 
would be affected to an important degree, 
if export markets for these products were 
not maintained abroad. The export of 
gold and silver is normally very import- 
ant to Mexico, but particularly in the 
past year, when Mexican imports have 
exceeded exports by so great a margin, 
gold exports especially have been a prime 
factor in sustaining Mexican economy. 

Principal imports for which Mexico re- 
quires exchange through exports include 
passenger automobiles, trucks, parts for 
machinery, copra, rayon, iron and steel 
sheets, cellulose pulp, iron and steel pipes 
and fittings, tinplate, radios, newsprint, 
crude rubber, alkaline cyanide, lubricat- 
ing oils and greases, machinery, lard and 
lard compounds, automobile motors and 
. parts, and caustic soda. With few excep- 
tions, the United States is the principal 
source of supply for these articles, and 
even in the case of such products as 
copra, rayon, cellulose pulps and rubber, 
which formerly came in large part from 
Axis countries or regions now controlled 
by the Axis powers, it will be necessary 
for the United States to furnish essential 
supplies or substitutes to keep the Mex- 
ican factories in production. Excepting 
passenger automobiles and radios, im- 
ports of the other products are import- 
ant, if Mexican mining, manufacturing 
industries, transportation, and produc- 
tion are to be sustained to an essential 
degree. 

While complete production figures are 
not recently available, in 1937 the value 
of Mexican agricultural production was 
calculated at approximately 577.7 mil- 
lions of pesos, that of forestry approxi- 
mately 46.6 millions, mining 514 millions, 
crude petroleum approximately 179.9 mil- 
lions, and the products of industrial proc- 
essing, which undoubtedly include pe- 
troleum derivatives, amounted to 1,279 
millions—a total of 2,597.2 millions of 
pesos. In the same year, Mexican ex- 
ports totaled 892,400,000 pesos, which 
represents almost 35 percent of total pro- 
duction. That seems to be a fairly rep- 
resentative figure, and probably to ap- 
proximately that extent the economy of 
the Mexican Government has been de- 
pendent upon exports. The 66 percent of 
Mexico’s population which lives in self- 
sufficient rural cOmmunities presents a 
future market for our exports—when 
they begin to produce exports. 


Summary 


Export, the nations and the people of 
the American Hemisphere must. Import 
we must. Were we not to do so the era 
of our immediate past would mark the 
highest era of our civilization, from which 
we—like the Greeks—would retrograde 
into the primitive cultures of hemi- 
spheric ancestors. 

Here in this hemisphere there are 21 
American economies—22 if we include 
, Canada—which in this study we have not 
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included. Together, isolated from the 
markets of the world, they make a highly 
complicated pattern. Each of us has to 
export certain internally unconsumable 
resources in order to obtain the “free” 
exchange with which to buy—from each 
other as completely as _ possible—the 
things which we cannot make but which, 
nevertheless, we need today, and which 
in the near future we may need even 
more urgently. 

While we of the Department of Com- 
merce are at work trying to solve this 
most complicated and most basic inter- 
American problem—and it can ultimately 
be solved only, we know, by all of us 
working together in harmony—we well 
realize that it is not a mechanical or a 
scientific problem, but a problem in many 
respects primarily of human foibles— 
man’s proclivity to “carry on” or drift 
with the economics or customs of the 
past. 





Review of Canadian Wartime 
Trade 
Part | 


(Continued from p. 7) 


Control Measures — 


porters were less than the fair market 
values in the country of origin, and even 
if the goods were competitive with Cana- 
dian products. Heretofore, dumping 
duty applied if the goods were of a kind 
made in Canada and the price to the 
Canadian importer was below the fair 
market value in the country of export. 
For the time being, however, Canadian 
importers will not be penalized in trans- 
actions where American exporters are 
willing to extend export prices. 

A further order authorized the assess- 
ment of regular duty on the invoice price 
rather than on the fair market value, 
but this applies only in those cases au- 
thorized by the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board. Upon recommendation of 
the Board, with the concurrence of the 
Minister of Finance, the Minister of Na- 
tional Revenue may determine the value 
for duty on the basis of invoice value. 
The Board will consider any case pre- 
sented to it by an importer where this 
method of calculating value for duty 
seems to be justified. 

So far (March 1942) assessment of 
regular ad valorem duty and/or taxes on 
export selling prices has been authorized 
with respect to Chinese menthol, raw 
cotton, dried prunes or plums; rice, 
cleaned and uncleaned, or paddy; penta- 
sol amyl xanthate, scdium ethyl xan- 
thate; waxes, vegetable and mineral 
(tariff item 225); evaporated or dried 
apricots; sulfuric ether and preparations 
of vinyl ether for anaesthetic purposes; 
essential oils, whether containing non- 
alcoholic materials or not (tariff item 
264); and passenger automobiles. 

Following representations by the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board that the 
inclusion in the value for duty of foreign 
import and excise duties and taxes was 
inconsistent with the program of con- 
trolling domestic prices and prejudicial 
to the fulfillment of the purpose of the 
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Board, an order in council of Jan 
20, 1942, authorized the elimination 
such duties and taxes from Values . 
Canadian duty. Thus, any Unite State 
duties paid on imported goods, or 
excise taxes payable under the pj 
States Revenue Act, will not now 
added to the value for Canadian dut 
Previously, even though there yw, : 
drawback of United States duties and 
even though United States excise tae 
did not apply to goods exported, Such 
duties and taxes (in most cases) Were 
held to be a part of the fair Market 
value in the country of export ang Were 
included in the value for Canadian qy 

An order in council of April 30, 194) 
authorized the acceptance of export se. 
ing prices as values for regular duty op 
a long list of goods produced in th 
United Kingdom and imported int 
Canada, and the exemption of sy 
goods from dumping duty. This actio, 
was taken at the request of the Gp. 
ernment of the United Kingdom to faci. 
itate the sale in Canada of goods which 
the United Kingdom was interested in 
selling abroad. Additional products pro. 
duced in the United Kingdom wer 
placed on the list of exemptions fron 
dumping duty under a further order of 
August 11, 1941. 


Proposed Removal of Tariff ani 
Other Barriers on Munition; 
and War Supplies Between 
Canada and the United State; 


In December 1941 the Joint War Pro. 
duction Committees of Canada and th 
United States unanimously adopted 4 
declaration of policy for the war pro. 
duction of the two countries, which 
among other things, called for the sus- 
pension or elimination for the war period 
of “legislative and administrative bar- 
riers, including tariffs, import duties 
customs, and other regulations or re 
strictions of any character which pro- 
hibit, prevent, delay, or otherwise im- 
pede the flow of necessary munitions and 
war supplies between the two countries.’ 

An act passed by the United States 
Congress and approved March 13, 1942, 
provides for exemption from duties and 
taxes on scrap iron, scrap steel, relaying 
and rerolling rails, or nonferrous metal 
scrap entered for consumption or with- 
drawn from warehouse for consumption 
during the period beginning with the 
day following the date of enactment oi 
this act and ending with the termination 
of the unlimited national emergency 
proclaimed by the President on May 2 
1941. 


Import Control Measures 


Immediately after Canada had for 
mally declared war against the German 
Reich on September 10, 1939, following 
parliamentary approval of the Govern- 
ment’s policy at the extraordinary s& 
sion of September 8-12, an order it 
council was issued on September 15 (No 
2716) inaugurating several measures 0 
control over imports, exports, and for 
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nge transactions, effective the 
ee rn These measures did not 
at once affect seriously the normal flow 
of trade with the United States, but 
Canadian importers were required to ob- 
tain exchange permits from authorized 
agencies of the Foreign Exchange Con- 
trol Board for the transfer of funds 
with which to pay for their imports. 
The rate of exchange for the United 
States dollar was officially established at 
a premium of 10 percent for buying (1 
percent for selling) ; that is, a Canadian 
importer who wishes to purchase U. S. 
dollars to pay for his imports may do so 
at the rate of $1.11. This rate has con- 
tinued in effect for duty purposes 
throughout the war period, but is sub- 
ject to change at any time by the Board. 

During succeeding months the control 
of imports—particularly of commodities 
or materials not essential to the war 
effort—was gradually broadened, and 
upon the passage of the War Exchange 
Conservation Act in December 1940, 
many products were entirely prohibited 
from importation into Canada from all 
nonsterling countries for the war period, 
while a more limited group of products 
was permitted to enter only under spe- 
cial import permits on a restricted quota 
basis. 

Many of these control measures were 
clear-cut, applying specifically to im- 
ports or to exports, while others estab- 
lished regulations governing both im- 
ports and exports, and/or the manufac- 
ture, sale, distribution, consumption, or 
price of goods produced in Canada. By 
the end of 1941, when the Government 
agencies directing the economic war effort 
were reorganized and a general price 
ceiling set up for specified commodities 
and services, the various controls had 
become so widespread that they affected 
almost the whole range of commodities, 
whether imported, exported, or produced 
or consumed in Canada. 


Apart from the controls established 
under the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board and the Wartime Industries Con- 
trol Board, beginning in the latter part 
of 1939 (discussed elsewhere in this 
report), a few specified products were 
subject to import permits from the Cana- 
dian Minister of National Revenue. 
Among these were included aluminum 
in all forms, manufactured or unmanu- 
factured, and articles made from alu- 
minum if 50 percent or more by volume 
of the component material was alumi- 
num, or if aluminum exceeded in value 
all other single component materials. 
Permits were to be granted if the ma- 
terials were intended for war purposes, 
and, in the case of outboard motors, if 
intended for essential purposes. 


Import permits were required to be 
obtained from the Minister of National 
Revenue for cork and cork products, in- 
cluding commercial cork, cork wood or 
bark, and articles containing 50 percent 
or more of cork; floor coverings made of 
cork, and bottle tops or crowns lined 
with cork; for rubber, crude, in all its 
forms, including liquid latex; unmanu- 
factured crude balata and unmanufac- 
tured gutta-percha; and live pigeons, 
whether imported or domestic, are 
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subject to permits on behalf of the 
Minister of National Revenue. 

Other products prohibited from im- 
portation into Canada, except under 
permits, under recent war measures 
include many chemical products; paints 
varnishes, and lacquers; paint, varnish, 
and lacquer thinners and solvents. Per- 
mits for these products are issued by or 
on behalf of the Minister of National 
Revenue, and applications are sent to 
the Controller of Chemicals. 

Import permits from the Dairy Prod- 
ucts Board are required for cheese, but- 
ter, and concentrated milk products, the 
latter group including sweetened ‘and 
unsweetened condensed milk; dried 
whole milk, dried skim milk, dried but- 
termilk, dried whey; milk sugar (lactose) , 
sterilized milk, condensed buttermilk, 
dried albumen, whey concentrate, and 
malted milk. Sugar and edible mo- 
lasses are subject to import permits from 
the Sugar Administrator. Import per- 
mits from the Wheat Board are required 
for wheat products. Coal and coke im- 
ports are subject to permits from the 
Coal Administrator; wool requires an 
import permit from the Wool Admin- 
istrator. 


New Books and 
Reports 


* The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case. 














Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin, 
March 28, 1942. 

Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $2.75 a year. The March 28 issue 
contains these articles: 


GREEK INDEPENDENCE DAY: Ad- 
dress by Assistant Secretary Berle. 


ANNIVERSARY OF ACCESSION OF 
KING PETER II OF YUGOSLAVIA. 


INTER-AMERICAN DEFENSE BOARD. 


ADVISORY MISSION TO INDIA. 
REPAYMENTS OF CHINESE LOAN. 


AGRICULTURAL MISSION TO SAUDI 
ARABIA. 


CHURCHILL-ROOSEVELT HIGHWAY 
IN TRINIDAD. 
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VERIFICATION OF PASSPORTS OF 
AMERICAN CITIZENS. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FOR RELIEF IN 
BELLIGERENT COUNTRIES. 


EXHIBITION OF CHILEAN ART: Mes- 
sage from the Acting Secretary of 
State. 


CERTIFICATION OF EDUCATIONAL 
FILMS. 


FINANCIAL AGREEMENT WITH 
CHINA. 


The issue for April 4, 1942, contains 
these articles: 


COOPERATION WITH FRENCH NA- 
TIONAL COMMITTEE REGARDING 
TERRITORIES IN AFRICA. 


DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR OFFI- 
CIALS OF ENEMY COUNTRIES IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


COMMODITIES ALLOCATED TO 
OTHER AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


PROCLAIMED LIST OF CERTAIN 
BLOCKED NATIONALS, SUPPLE- 
MENT 2 TO REVISION I. 


PAYMENT BY MEXICO UNDER 
CLAIMS CONVENTION OF 1941. 


INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT OF 
CHILE. 


PRESENTATION OF LETTERS OF 
CREDENCE: 
Ambassador of Bolivia. 
Ambassador of Paraguay. 


TRADE - AGREEMENT NEGOTIA- 
TIONS WITH MEXICO. 

TRADE - AGREEMENT NEGOTIA- 
TIONS WITH BOLIVIA. 


FELLOWSHIPS IN FISHERY SCIENCE. 


PASSPORTS FOR AMERICAN SEA- 
MEN. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FOR RELIEF IN 
BELLIGERENT COUNTRIES. 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE: 


Resignation of Ambassador Weddell. 
Personnel Changes. 


VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF 
EDUCATOR FROM NICARAGUA. 


APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS (DE- 
PARTMENT OF STATE). 


OUTPOSTS OF DEFENSE. William 
H. Haas. 1942. 82 pp. Price 50 cents. 
Describes outlying territories acquired by 
the United States which now form our 
first line of defense. Territories dis- 
cussed include Alaska, Hawaii, the Philip- 
pine Islands, Puerto Rico, the Panama 
Canal Zone, and the Virgin Islands of the 
United States. 


Available from: University of Chicago 
Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, II. 


LATIN AMERICA. Preston E. James. 
1942. 908 pp. Price, $6. Supplies im- 
portant facts about every country in 
Latin America. Describes the Latin 
American peoples and their institutions; 
covers Latin American commerce, indus- 
try, agriculture, and natural resources— 
in fact, the whole human and physical 
geography of that vast area of the world 
that extends from the Rio Grande to 
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Cape Horn and from Cuba to the Wind- 
ward Islands. The author interprets and 
generalizes information to give the reader 
clear ideas about the Latin American 
countries, what their future trends may 
be, and what they mean to us as neigh- 
bors and allies. An important feature 
of this book is the maps. In addition to 
general maps showing South America as 
a whole, or Middle America as a whole, 
there are a large number of more detailed 
maps showing on a large scale the various 
areas of concentrated settlement. 

Available from: Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 
ard Co., 386 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 


CANADA MOVES NORTH. Richard 
Finnie. 1942. 227pp. Price, $3.50. Dis- 
cusses the Northwest Territory as a whole 
and describes its history, its present 
status, and its potentialities. The au- 
thor states that while most Canadians 
and nearly all Americans and English- 
men continue to think of the Arctic and 
sub-Arctic only in terms of eternal snow 
and ice and fur-clad Eskimos, white men 
and women are carving out careers there 
without enduring the traditional hard- 
ships of explorers. He stresses the im- 
portance of this territory not only as a 
source of many natural reSources but as a 
factor in Western-Hemisphere defense, 
flanked as it is on the west by the Yukon 
and Alaska, on the east by Greenland and 
Iceland, and to the north—over the Polar 
Sea—by Asia. This is a timely book, 
written by a man who has been an ex- 
plorer and student of the Canadian Arctic 
and sub-Arctic since 1924. Profusely il- 
lustrated throughout with the author's 
own documentary photographs. 

Available from: The Macmillan Co., 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


PAN-AMERICAN VOCABULARY: 
English, Spanish, and Portuguese Words 
and Expressions Used in Genera] Con- 
versation. Spanish by A. Curtis Wilgus 
and Truman J. Keesey; Portuguese by 
Dr. Paulo Lopes Corréa. 1942. 25 pages. 
Price, 15 cents. Presents the Spanish- 
America as well as the Brazilian-Portu- 
guese equivalents of about 1,000 common 
English words—objects and concepts in 
such fields as the family, the home, food 
and drink, clothing, the human body, 
time and weather, numbers, school sub- 
jects, city and country life, commerce, 
government, and traveling. Lists of 
prepositions, adverbs, and adjectives, and 
of “frequently used expressions” are also 
included. Effective use of this booklet 
presupposes some knowledge of the 
grammar and sentence structure of 
Spanish and Portuguese; to a traveler 
possessing such knowledge, it should 
prove decidedly helpful. Is significant in 
its clarification ‘(especially as regards 
Portuguese) of the numerous instances 
in which Western-Hemisphere usage de- 
parts somewhat from the practice in the 
Iberian Peninsula. 


Available from: Educational Research 
Bureau, 1321 M Street NW., Washington, 
re. <. 
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Pri Trade Mark 


Argentina.—There were no _ trade- 
marks published in the Boletin Oficial of 
March 31, 1942. 

Brazil—rThe following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
on the dates indicated in the Official 
Gazette of Brazil. Opposition must be 
filed within 60 days from date of publi- 
cation. 





| | Date of 
lrade-Mark | Class number and commodity | publica- 
tion 
| 1942 
Invictus | No. 38—No. 17—Articles in- | Mar. 26 
cluded in the classes | 
Zarope Brazil_| No. 43—Sirup (refreshments | Do 
Kola Refrig- without alcohol). 
erante. | 
Baby No. 41—Substances used with Do 


food and ingredients of | 


i 





Brazil.—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
on the dates indicated in the Official Ga- 
zette of Brazil. Opposition must be filed 
within 60 days from date of publication. 





> f 
Trade-merk Class number and oe = 
rade-mark somamodity publica- 
pies, tion 
1942 
Verona (Capsulas | No. 3—A preparation to | Mar. 16 
E Peitoral). be used in medicine 
and pharmacy. 
Rex No 10—Granite, ce- Do. 
ments, amalgams, al- 
loys, and metals, for 
dental purposes. 
Caramel | No. 44—Cigarettes, |Mar. 11 
cigars, leaf tobacco, 
| plug tobacco, snuff, 
| cigarette holders, cig- 
arette cases. 
River do Do. 
Cafipirina No. 31—A pharmaceuti- D 
cal preparation 
Gregor No. 44—Cigarettes, Do. 
cigars, leaf tobacco, 
plug tobacco, snuff, 
cigarette holders, cigar 
ette cases. 
Garden do De 
Imperial loothpicks D 
Sulfadiazin No. 3—Pharmaceutical |Mar. 10 
products 
Textina No. 1—A chemical prod- D 


uct used in preparing 
and dyeing yarns and 


textiles. 
Secco—Lin No. 2—Insecticides and Do. 
disinfectants. 
Seeco-T ox do Do. 
Yale No. 44—Cigarettes, 
cigars, leaf tobacco, 
plug tobacco, snuff, | 


cigarette holders, cig- 
arette cases. 
Good do Do. 
Horseshoe | No. 11—Reapers, knives, Do 
machetes, seythes, 
mowing machines 
pruning clippers, saws 
0 il inds, axes, 
spades, shovels, clip 
axes, blades, razors, 
penknives, brace and 
bits, pliers, scissors, 
picks, tin-openers, 
files, planes. 
No. 6—Articles of class 
No. 12—Articles of clas 
(Head of a dog do Do 





Colombia.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of March 25, 
1942. Opposition to the registration of 
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these trade-marks must be made in 

Colombia within 30 days from date of 

the third and last printing. 
—momeriiinn tiie 


Trade-mark Commodity 





——— 


Angiospermina 

Cesalpina 

Erionovina es ue 
Eriocomina tarmaceutical products, 
Glucolisina 

Rutelina 


Ruteli (Name) (commercial) 
. . schools, colleges, ete, . 
Ssemorl 

Sanarthrit 

Telatuten >Pharmaceutical Products 


Spuman 
Clauden 
El Millonario (the Mil- | Tobaccos, cigars, cigarettes 


lionaire 


Diana Combs of all kinds, ete, 








Panama.—The following applications 
for the registration of trade-marks was 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of Pap. 
ama on the dates specified. Opposition 
must be made within 90 days of date of 
publication. 








: Date of 
lrade-mark Commodity publics. 
| tion 
1948 
Duek Cameras san Feb, é 
Dak do wel Do. 
Dakon do ion Do, 
Three Star Special | Rum ....| Feb, 18 
Rum. 
Snow Ball Rum ee Do. 
Very Old Brandy \oognac Feb, 2% 
Roger Conac ‘jee. a 
Marne Beverages in general Do. 
non-medicinal, alco- 
holie or nonalcoholic, 
champagne, cider, 
wine, etc, 








Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Montevideo, 
on the dates noted. Opposition must be 
filed within 30 days from date of pub- 
lication. 





| Date of 
de-mark Product | publica 
tion 





1948 
Ambar Paints ...| Mar. 8 
Union do | _ Do. 
Waterproof Clothing, hats, ete....---. | Sept. 1 





The first contingent of American mili- 
tary airplanes to be supplied to Uruguay 
under a _ lend-lease agreement have 
arrived at their destination. Fou 
United States Army instructors accom- 
panied the planes to Uruguay. 


Headlines in Mexican newspapers art 
hailing the new lend-lease arrangement 
with the United States. The newspaper 
El Nacional predicts that Mexico’s na- 
tional defense will be perfected, while 
El Universal believes the agreement wil 
give the Mexican Army substantial mod 
ern war material. 
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1948 
Mar. i 

| Do. 
Sept. 13 
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Announcements Under the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE LIST OF PRODUCTS ON 
WHICH THE UNITED STATES WILL CONSIDER 
GRANTING CONCESSIONS TO MEXICO 


pursuant to section 4 of an act of Con- 
gress approved June 12, 1934, entitled “An 
Act to Amend the Tariff Act of 1930,” as 
extended by Public Resolution 61, ap- 
proved April 12, 1940, and to Executive 
order 6750, of June 27, 1934, public no- 
tice of intention to negotiate a trade 
agreement with the Government of 
Mexico was issued on April 4, 1942. In 
connection with that notice, the Acting 
secretary of State published a list of 
products on which the United States will 
consider the granting of concessions to 
Mexico, and announced that concessions 
on products not included in the list would 
not be considered unless supplementary 
announcement were made. 

The Acting Secretary of State now an- 
nounces that the products described be- 
low have been added to the list issued on 
April 4, 1942. 

The Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
matioh has prescribed that all informa- 
tion and views in writing and all 
applications for supplemental oral pres- 
entation of views relating to products in- 
cluded in this supplementary list shall 
be submitted to it not later than 12 o’clock 
noon, May 4, 1942. They should be ad- 
dressed to “The Chairman, Committee 
for Reciprocity Information, Tariff Com- 
mission Building, Eighth and E Streets 
NW., Washington, D. C.”” Supplemental 
oral statements with regard to any prod- 
uct contained in the supplementary list 
will be heard at the public hearing be- 
ginning at 10 a. m. on May 18, 1942, be- 
fore the Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation, in the hearing room of the 
Tariff Commission in the Tariff Commis- 
sion Building, unless persons interested 
in these products request that they be 
heard at a later date acceptable to the 
Committee. 

Suggestions with regard to the form 
and content of presentations addressed 
to the Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation are included in a statement re- 
leased by that Committee on December 
13, 1937. 


PusLic NOTICE BY THE COMMITTEE FOR 
RECIPROCITY INFORMATION 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE LIST OF PRODUCTS ON 
WHICH THE UNITED STATES WILL CONSIDER 
GRANTING CONCESSIONS TO MEXICO 


Closing date for submission of briefs, May 
4, 1942; closing date for application to 
be heard, May 4, 1942; public hearings 
open, May 18, 1942. 


The Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation hereby gives notice that all infor- 
mation and views in writing, and all ap- 
plications for supplemental oral presen- 
tation of views, with regard to the sup- 
Plementary list of products announced 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 








Country Date signed | Date effective 
SE eee Saeeeee = Aug. 24, 1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
eae Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
_. Seas Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
SSeS: May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
Bragil....................]| Feb. 2.1986 | Jan. 1, 1086 
Canada (see revised agree- 

ment below) ___.._-.... Nov. 15, 1935 Do. 
Kingdom of the Nether- 

lands (Netherlands in 

Europe, Netherlands 

India, Surinam, and 

i ie, Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Switzerland._..._..____- Jan. 9,1936| Feb. 15, 1936 
BOnGares...............- Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
2 | ee Sept. 13, 1935 | May 20, 1936 
Guatemala ___..__.____- Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 


France and its colonies, 
dependencies, and pee 
tectorates other than 
OO” eae May 6, 1936 Do. 

Nicaragua !.............- Mar. 11,1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 

. a May 18,1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 

E] Salvador.__...........| Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 

Costa Rica Nova 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 

Crecho-Slovakia?__..____- Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 

Ecuador. __..____- ....-.| Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 

United Kingdom, includ- 
ing Newfoundland and 
the British Colonial 





eae Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1,1939 
Canada (revision of agree- 

moent of 1695)...........].....@0.... Do. 
Turkey_._.................| Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 
WH cccusscuuseas Nov. 6,1939 | Dee. 16, 1939 
Cuba = (supplementary 

agreement ..---.---.| Dec. 18,1939 | Dee. 23, 1939 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement)...______.....] Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1,1940 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement).__._.........| Dee. 13,1940 | Dec. 20, 1940 
Argentina _....._. SRE Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 
Cuba = (supplementary 





agreement)___...._.__.- | Dec. 23,1941 | Jan. 65,1942 





! Certain provisions of the trade agreement ceased to be 
in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 

1 The operation of this agreement was suspended as of 
Apr. 22, 1939. 


Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published by this Department, are available for 


examination at all fleld offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for United States 
trade with ‘Agreement Countries,’ and general infor- 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington. 

{A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar- 
ranged by schedules and pues of the Tariff Act, 
has been prepared by the U. 8. Tariff Commission in the 
form of a pamphlet. This is obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 54 
cents per copy.] 


Countries With Which Inten- 
tion To Negotiate Has Been 
Announced 





| 


| Latest date 
Date of issu- 


for submit. | Date for oral 











Country | ance of notice | ting wri presentation 

| g written 2 

| statements of views 
Chile | Oct. 2,1939 | Nov. 11,1939 | Nov. 27, 1939 
Uruguay | May 13,1941 | June 12,1941 | June 23, 1941 
Iceland. | Nov. 17,19413) Dee. 8, 1941 | Dec. 15, 1941 
Peru.___.| Dec. 20,1941 | Jan. 24,1942 | Feb. 2, 1942 
Bolivia __| April 4, 1942 | May 4, 1942 | May 18, 1942 
Mexico. --| April 4, 19424) May 4, 1942 | May 18, 1942 





3 Supplementary announcement, Nov. 19, 1941; briefs 
to Dec. 8. 1941; public hearings, Dec. 15, 1941. 

4 Supplementary announcement, April 11, 1942; briefs 
to May 4, 1942; public hearings, May 18, 1942. 


[Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 
lists of products to which the United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
or giving formal notice of intention to negotiate with 
each of the above countries, are available upon request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information or the Department 
of State.| 


NotEe.—The above Trade Agreements Calendar will 
appear, for the present, in the issue nearest the middle 
of the month of FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, instead 
of each week as formerly. 





by the Acting Secretary of State on this 
date in connection with the negotiation 
of a trade agreement with the Govern- 
ment of Mexico, shall be submitted to 
the Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion not later than 12 o’clock noon, May 
4, 1942. Such communications should be 
addressed to “The Chairman, Commit- 
tee for Reciprocity Information, Tariff 
Commission Building, Eighth and E 
Streets NW., Washington, D. C.” 


A public hearing will be held, begin- 
ning at 10 a. m. on May 18, 1942, before 
the Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion, in the hearing room of the Tariff 
Commission in the Tariff Commission 
Building, when supplemental oral state- 
ments will be heard with regard to the 
products contained in the supplementary 
list, unless persons interested in these 
products request that they be heard at a 
later date acceptable to the Committee. 

Six copies of written statements, either 


typewritten or printed, shall be sub- 
mitted, of which one copy shall be sworn 
to. Appearance at hearings before the 
Committee may be made only by those 
persons who have filed written state- 
ments and who have within the time pre- 
scribed made written application for a 
hearing, and statements made at such 
hearings shall be under oath. 

By direction of the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information this 11th day of 
April 1942. 

E. M. WHITCOMB, 
Acting Secretary. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 11, 1942. 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST 


In the event that articles which are 
at present regarded as classifiable under 
the descriptions included in the following 
list are excluded therefrom by judicial 
decision or otherwise prior to the con- 
clusion of the agreement, the list will 
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nevertheless be considered as including 
such articles. 











United | 
States | wre 
Tariff | Description of article | # — rate 
Act of of duty 
1930 | 
Para- | | 
graph | 
802_..__| Distilled spirits, not specially | $5 per proof X r 
provided for. | gallon. 
1530 (b) | Leather (except leather pro- | 10 percent ad 
vided for in subparagraph valorem.! @L De 
(d) of paragraph 1530 of the Advis 


Tariff Act of 1930), made 
from hides or skins of cattle 
of the bovine species: 

(1) Sole or belting leather | 
(including offal), rough, parte | 


i day, J 


Packing |... 








§ 
ly finished, finished, curried, Res 
or cut or wholly or partly Th 
manufactured into outer or | ile 
inner soles, blocks, strips, | YOU KNOW there is a right way to prepare export WwW rs 
counters, taps, box toes, or | furth 
any forms or shapes suitable | shipments. £& | for a 
- ye este Socte, April 
shoes, footwear, or belting. | : ; 

1551 Phatestenhiotian tagaiives, YOU KNOW it is wasteful to design and manufacture purst 
imported in any form, for a product if that product is to be battered until useless ine 
use in any way in connection shipr 
with moving-picture exhib- or unsalable through faulty packing. aboa 
its, or for making or repro- “ 
ducing pictures for such usu 
exhibits, except undeveloped ment 


negative moving-picture film for § 
of American manufacture A K E A a FE | Pp | ‘ 
exposed abroad for silent or § force 


sound news reel: 




















Exposed but not developed..| 2 cents per No. é 
. : even , linear foot. Re 
=xposed and developed_..| 3 cents per 
, cored YOU SHOULD HAVE A copy OF Mopern Export Packing st 
1551_... Gan pert ang ete : per TI 
imported in any form, for use inear foot. 
in any way in connection lecta 
IT COVERS EVERY PHASE OF PACKING GOODS FOR EXPORT — 
with moving-picture exhib- diate 
its, including herein all ’ 
moving, motion, motophotes- — 
raphy, or cinematography : ’ ra 
film Pictures, prints, posi- Construction Protection Against Pilferage Sos 
tives, or duplicates of every = = = 
kind’ and nature, and of Design Markings and Marks of Origin wert 
whatever substance made. . ° 
sain Methods Packing and Marine Insurance “¥ 
1In the trade agreement > the ty ay Materials Parcel Post suar 
effective January 1, 1939, the rate of duty on articles aie : = 
classified under this subparagraph was reduced from Lowest Customs Char es Facilities in 1 200 Forei n Ports gen¢ 
‘ g 
12% percent ad valorem to 10 percent ad valorem. Damage Prevention | “Otl 
ule | 
No. 
| 14 
é 
Order Your Copy Send $1 with your name and address to | | rent 
the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- add 
ington, D. C., and ask for a copy of Trade = 
Today es e es . Promotion Series No. 207. sub! 
cati 
line 
a 
Fi M | ’ E cent more than in the corresponding aid 
S 2 a O ‘ san VO S ac 
irst nths xp rts months of 1941, data gathered by the} C4? 
ar | — Bureau of the Census reveals. Add 
Approach Billion Dollars 
PI ce n I llar Imports during January and February 0 


were valued at $507,000,000—a gainof10} © 


During the first 2 months of the cur- percent over receipts during the first2| y 











rent year, exports of merchandise from months of 1941. p 
the United States reached the high total Details are shown in the accompanying I 
of $958,000,000, or approximately 52 per- table: Off 
tov 

Exports | cau 

! IT ts for con 

Period Crener ul if- j|imports ) yi lice 

rotal(including| United States shades a me 

reexports) | merchandise obt 

——e 7 

1941 ing 
January $324. 813. 000 $317. 430. 000 $228, 665. 000 $223, 624, 000 on 
February 03, 110, 000 207. 968. 000 233, 698, 000 216, 663, 000 cor 
1942: dat 
January : 179, 448, 000 473, 506. 000 253, 654, 000 256, 129,00 | B0 
February 178, 531, 000 174, 896, 000 253, 561, 000 238, 980,000 | ket 
Cumulative totals, January-February: - | e 
941_. re 627, 923, 000 615, 398, 000 462, 363, 000 440, 287, 000 po 


1942 957, 979, 000 948, 402. 000 507, 215, 000 495, 109,00 | — egs 


— 
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April I 8, I 942 


Poa 


yelopments communicated to the 
sdaser on Trade Controls up to Tues- 
day, April 14, 1942: 


No, 311—Exports of Bicycles for Adults 

Restricted. 

The Office of Exports has instructed 
Collectors of Customs not to clear, until 
further notice, shipments of new bicycles 
for adults except shipments in transit on 
April 7 from manufacturers or dealers in 
pursuance of orders for exportation, and 
shipments on docks, lighters, or laden 
aboard export carriers on that date. The 
usual exemption is provided for ship- 
ments under General License GUS and 
for shipments to United States armed 
forces. 


No. 312—-General License for Exports of 
Rennets and Rennet Preparations Re- 
stricted to Group C Countries. 

The Office of Exports has notified Col- 
lectors of Customs that, effective imme- 
diately, exports of rennets and rennet 
preparations may be shipped under gen- 
eral licenses to Group C countries only. 
However, shipments which on April 8 
were on docks, on lighters, or laden on 
board export carriers and those in tran- 
sit from manufacturers or dealers pur- 
suant to orders may go forward under 
general licenses to Group K countries as 
“Other Edible Animal Products,” Sched- 
ule B No. 0099. 


No. 31838—Current Controls Bulletins Nos. 

14 and 15. 

The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Controls Bulletin No. 14, outlining 
additional information which must be 
submitted in connection with outstand- 


| ing export licenses and similar data for 


submittal with individual license appli- 
cations, and Bulletin No. 15, which out- 
lines the basic policies which determine 
the imposition of export controls and 
govern the granting of export licenses. 


Current Controls Bulletin No. 14. 


Additional Information Required to be Sub- 
mitted in Connection With Outstanding 
Commodity Licenses, and Similar Addi- 
tional Information Required for Submittal 
With Individual or “Yellow” License Ap- 
plications. 


In order to expedite export shipments, the 
Office of Exports is taking preliminary steps 
toward relieving a situation which has been 
causing delay and expense to exporters. Port 
congestion has left many exporters with valid 
licenses and goods on hand ready for ship- 
ment, but without immediate prospect of 
obtaining freight space. 

_ The Office of Exports, therefore, is request- 
ing exporters to furnish certain information 
on orders already licensed. These data when 
compiled will present a complete and up-to- 
date check on location and present state of 
goods licensed for delivery to overseas mar- 
kets, and will serve in the development of a 
policy to aid prompt shipment of materials 
essential to the economy of friendly nations. 


U.S. Export Control 
Announcements 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 
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There are listed below eleven questions to 
which the Office of Exports requests answers 
covering each outstanding license. No offi- 
cial forms will be used, but exporters are 
asked to prepare their replies in the manner 
indicated by the enclosed sample form. The 
following information must be furnished for 
each license with the exception of “S’”, “SP”, 
and “WP” licenses. 


Licenses on Which Reports Have Not Been 
Received By the Office of Exports, On or 
Before April 30, Will Be Subject To Revoca- 
tion As of That Date 


1. License number. 

2. What portion of shipment has been ex- 
ported? Report in units of quantity stipu- 
lated on license. Also give approximate 
gross weight in pounds. 

3. What portion of shipment is at point of 
exit from the United States of America ready 
to be exported? Report in units of quantity 
stipulated on iicense. Also give approximate 
gross weight in pounds. 

4. Name of point of exit through which 
export is scheduled to be made. 

5. Location of goods at point of exit: In 
railroad cars, railroad storage, other? 

6. What portions of shipments remain to be 
forwarded to points of exit? Report in units 
of quantity stipulated on license. Also give 
approximate gross weight in pounds. 

7. Where information is available, state the 
stage of manufacture of such portions: com- 
pleted, in process, not started? 

8. Date or dates when these portions are 
scheduled to move to point of exit. 

9. From what city or town will these por- 
tions move? 

10. Name and address of shipper in city or 
town specified in question No. 9. 

11. Is material manufactured to specifica- 
tions not normally in use in the United 
States of America? If manufactured to for- 
eign specifications, explain. 

Instructions for preparation of answer sheet 

1. Official forms will not be issued. Use 
letter size paper (8%4 by 11) and follow 
sample form attached. 

2. The numbers appearing down the side 
of the sample form correspond to the num- 
bers of questions shown above. 

3. Information pertaining to each license 
must be given on a separate sheet. All ques- 
tions must be answered. 

4. Answers may be given on only one side 
of a sheet. 

5. If it is impossible at one time to report 
on all licenses held by a licensee, reports 
should be sent to the Office of Exports as 
they are completed. 

6. Unused licenses, or portions thereof, 
dated on or after November 1, 1941, are to 
be reported on, except as provided for in (7), 
(8), and (9) below. 

7. Applications submitted after April 11, 
1942, with supplemental information required 
by the section of this bulletin dealing with 
new license applications will not require the 
reports called for in this section. 

8. Licenses on which reports have not been 
received by the Office of Exports on or be- 
fore April 30, will be subject to revocation 
as of that date. 

9. No reports are required by this regula- 
tion on licenses bearing a number of prefixed 
by “S,” “SP,” and “WP” or on other than 
commodity licenses (yellow forms). 
Additional information to be submitted with 

new license applications 

Applications will be automatically returned 
without action unless accompanied by a 
statement answering the following questions. 
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A separate sheet must accompany each ap- 
plication. 

1. What portion of shipment is at point of 
exit from the United States of America ready 
to be exported? Report in units of quantity 
stipulated on license: Also give approximate 
gross weight in pounds. 

2. Name of point of exit from which export 
is scheduled to be made. 

3. Location of goods at point of exit: rail- 
road cars, railroad storage, other? 

4. What portions of shipments remain to 
be forwarded to point of exit? Report in 
units of quantity stipulated on license. Also 
give approximate gross weight in pounds. 

5. Where information is available state the 
stage of manufacture of such portions: com- 
pleted, in process, not started? 

6. Date or dates when these portions are 
scheduled to move to point of exit providing 
this license is granted, and any necessary 
preference ratings issued? 

7. From what city or town will these por- 
tions move? 

8. Name and address of shipper in city or 
town specified in question No. 7. 

9. Is material covered by this application 
manufactured to specifications not normally 
in use in the United States of America? If 
manufactured to foreign specifications, ex- 
plain. 

Sample form 

Aprin 15, 1942. 
JOHN SMITH & Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

. 999999. 
. 100 long tons—224,000 pounds. 
. 50 tons—112,000 pounds. 
. New York. 
. Railroad cars. 
. 50 tons—112,000 pounds. 
. Completed. 
. Immediately. 
. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

10. XYZ Steel Co. 

11. No. 

Current Controls Bulletin No. 15 
Subject: Basic Export Control Policies 

In an effort to enable exporters to under- 
stand more fully the reasons for the deter- 
minations in respect to their requests for 
permission -to ship goods outside of the 
United States, the Office of Exports today 
outlined certain basic policies which influ- 
ence official consideration of applications for 
export licenses. 

An understanding of these policies by ex- 
porters should serve to reduce unnecessary 
delays to a minimum and to expedite the 
movement of essential goods to friendly na- 
tions. 

In the fact of heavy demands for certain 
materials of which acute shortages exist, the 
Government must of necessity determine the 
amounts and guide the distribution of prod- 
ucts that may in the interests of national de- 
fense be permitted to go out of the country. 

Exporters can be helpful by observing these 
basic operating principles, by confining their 
applications for export licenses to cover those 
shipments Only which clearly would not be 
contrary to the best interests of this country, 
and by a scrupulous observance of the regu- 
lations published by the Office of Exports. 

The exporter can help himself, as well as 
those responsible for reviewing his applica- 
tion for export licenses, by a study of and 
adherence to the following basic principles 
and requirements: 

1. Unless absolute necessity can be shown, 
exporters should not submit applications for 
license to export commodities in the supply 
of which there is known to be a critical short- 
age and which are needed for war purposes 
by the United States. Export trade publica- 
tions and the daily press provide the means 
for exporters to keep posted on matters of 
this character. 

2. Limited supplies of essential war mate- 
rials dictate the need for the consideration 
of export license applications strictly from 
the point of view of “vital needs” in the 
country of destination. Examples of “vital 
needs” are: 

(a) Requirements of national defense. 


CHOTIBUNPwoNe 
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(b) Requirements of producers abroad con- 
tributing materials for United States war in- 
dustries. 

(c) Replacement parts for repairs and 
maintenance of equipment essential to the 
defense activity or national economy. 

(d) Requirements for essential public 
utilities. 

(e) Requirements of industries essential to 
the national economy and for which ade- 
quate substitutes cannot be obtained locally 
in the country of destination. 

3. Shortages of shipping space in respect to 
exports to certain countries necessitate the 
limitation of licenses to authorize the ex- 
portation of strictly essential materials only. 
Frequent contacts with traffic managers, 
freight forwarders, and steamship officials 
will serve to enable exporters to keep abreast 
of the situation with regard to shipping ac- 
commodations. 

4. Applications should contain sufficient 
assurances that the materials described 
therein will be used for the purposes stated. 
In their own interests, as well as those of 
their customers abroad, exporters should re- 
quire their foreign customers to be as spe- 
cific as possible in providing this informa- 
tion. In the event that sufficient informa- 
tion in regard to the ultimate use of the 
materials described in a shipment is not 
available, it is suggested that the exporter 
furnish with his application for an export 
license a comprehensive statement relative to 
the consignee’s or purchaser’s business and 
affiliations, together with a statement con- 
cerning the urgency of the need for the ma- 
terials in question. 

5. Procedures have been established in the 
Office of Exports for the expeditious review 
of applications for export licenses to insure 
that the prices stated therein are in accord- 
ance with schedules established by the Office 
of Price Administration. It will help further 
to expedite the consideration of applications 
if exporters will include in their applications 
a statement to the effect that they have com- 
plied with applicable price schedules if such 
is the case. If price ceilings have not been 
established in respect to the commodity 
named in the application, the exporter should 
indicate that the quoted prices conform to 
current market quotations. Applications 
which state excessive prices without an ade- 
quate explanation may be delayed for further 
investigation of the factors involved. 

6. Exporters should avoid misleading or ob- 
scure statements in the description of the 
commodity named in their applications and 
in stating the proposed use of the com- 
modity. 

The necessity of exporters becoming thor- 
oughly familiar with the basic procedural in- 
formation contained in the “Comprehensive 
Export Control Schedule” published by the 
Government Printing Office, as well as Cur- 
rent Controls Bulletins published by the 
Office of Exports, cannot be too greatly 
emphasized. 


No. 314—Supplementary Information in 
Support of Export License Applications 
for Tires as Original Factory Equip- 
ment on Commercial Vehicles. 


As this circular is of such limited ap- 
plication, it is not being reproduced. In- 
formation on current developments will 
be made available through the usual 
channels. 


No. 315—Canadian General License 
Amended to Include all Rubber and 
Rubber Manufactures. 


The Office of Exports has advised col- 
lectors of customs that, effective April 10, 
1942, the general license for Canada, G-1, 
has been amended to include all rubber 
and rubber manufactures. (It is under- 
stood that the crude rubber content of 
shipments under this General License, 
expressed in pounds, should be given on 
the Canadian invoice form.) 
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No. 316—Current Controls Bulletin No. 
16—Amendments to Selected Destina- 
tions Clearance Procedure. 


The Office of Exports of the Board of 
Economic Warfare has issued Current 
Controls Bulletin No. 16, which contains 
the following new announcement: 

The first two paragraphs of Current 
Controls Bulletin No. 9, 4h (see An- 
nouncement 282 in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for Mar. 14, 1942), are amended 
for clarification, as follows: 


4h. General Licenses for shipments by mail 
valued at $25 or less: 

All articles and materials, subject to the 
license requirements of Export Control, except 
those listed in Current Controls Bulletin No. 
9, pages 3 to 5, may be exported under general 
license in individual mail shipments valued 
at $25 or less, to— 

General License No. 


ES ere ae ee na ee ne Aca ree G-90 
EES nr sci aod iavieicedsancaiiceehatie G-88 
sii setae alti dan a ici nniek ns ne Gaaragirl G-89 
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(The above general licenses are applicable 
only to shipments made by mail.) 

An “individual mail shipment not exceed- 
ing $25 in value” is one in which the total 
value of all articles to be exported under the 
above-mentioned general license in a single 
parcel does not exceed $25. Other articles 
may be included in the same parcel so that 
the total value of the shipment exceeds $25, 
provided that appropriate licenses for such 
other articles are presented at the time of 
mailing. 

If the total order from the foreign customer 
is in excess of $25, no partial shipment of such 
order may be made under these general 
licenses, and it is a violation of the export 
control regulations to split an order into 
small shipments for the purpose of avoiding 
the export license requirements, and is pun- 
ishable by a maximum of 2 years imprison- 
ment or $10,000 fine, or both. 

That part of Current Controls Bulletin No. 
9, paragraph 7, appearing on page 9, except 
the listing of items to Switzerland, is amended 
as follows: 

The prior clearance (blockade control per- 
mit) requirement does not apply to any ship- 
ment to Eire, when made by mail, regardless 
of the use to which the item is to be put 
Thus if an item is valued at $25 or less, it 
may be shipped to Eire, if permitted by the 
$25 general license, without obtaining a prior 
clearance (blockade control permit). If the 
item to be shipped is valued at more than 
$25, and shipment is to be made by mail, it 
will be necessary for the exporter to secure 
an individual export license, but the exporter 
need not obtain prior clearance (blockade 
control permit) for such a shipment. 

Exports to other destinations, subject to 
the blockade control permit regulations, will 
not require prior clearance for noncommercial 
consigninents shipped by mail, provided the 
articles so shipped are for the personal use of 
the consignee or ultimate consignee. Normal 
trade samples of reasonable quantity are ex- 
cepted. An individual license specifying the 
“personal use” or the details regarding the 
“sample,” as the case may be, must be pro- 
cured. 

With reference to blockade control per- 
mits where no local authority has been desig- 
nated by the country of destination to grant 
permission to apply for a blockade control 
permit, consignees may secure information 
from the nearest British or American consul 
as to the procedure to be followed. 


Items Added to Blockade Control List 


Effective midnight, April 15, 1942, expor- 
tation to Spain of the following additional 
items shall require prior clearance (blockade 
control permit) in accordance with the pro- 
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cedure set forth in Current 

No. 9 as amended: —— Bulleti 
Coffee. 

Cocoa and cocoa preparations. 

Sugar. 

Copper sulfate. 

Casein. 


Animal, vegetable, and fis 
and waxes. 

Edible oils 

Industrial oilseeds (resin, cacao, casto 
copra, flaxseed, hempseed, kernels 
peanuts, rapeseed, cottonseed ou 
poppy, sunflower, sesame, etc.), ’ Perilla 

Jute, raw (including punga, urena) w. 
tissues and manufactures (includin aste 

Hemp, soft & bags) 

Manila hemp and tow. 

Sisal hemp and tow; kapok. 

Binder twine, rope and other twine (i 
ing jute yarn) Nelud.| 


sh oils, fats, Br cases 


T, sOya 


Cotton, raw, carded, and waste. 
Tin ore, metal scrap. 
Tinplate. 


Iron and steel scrap 
Ferro alloys. 
Manganese ore (excluding pryolusite), mets) 
alloys, scrap, and ferro manganese ie 
Nickel ore, metal scrap and alloys. 
Copper ore, metal scrap and alloys. 
Carbon black 
Nitrogenous fertilizers, natural or synth 
(Chile saltpetre, sulfate of ammonia so 
cium cyanamide, etc.) ong 
Phosphates, natural. 
Superphosphates 
Basic slag 
Fertilizers (nonphosphatic) of animal ang 
vegetable origin not chemic: ° 
bone, fish, and meat meal sa von, 
Tree spray, porocide. 
Hides and leather (excluding manufactures 
Rubber raw (including ynthetic) ; * 
Rubber latex ; 
Rubber scrap, waste and reclaimed 
Rubber tires and tubes. 





——— 





Diamond-Cutting Industry | 
for Cuba | 


A diamond cutting and polishing jp.| 
dustry has just been established in Cuba | 
and the first output of about 150 stones 
was recently shipped to the Unite 
States. 

The company producing the stones em- 
ploys Cuban apprentices who are being | 
directed and trained by technicians and 
instructors—members of a fairly larg 
group of refugees in Habana who were 
previously engaged in the European dia- 
mond industry. 

Rough diamonds are obtained from 
the Union of South Africa by way of the 
United States. It is understood that 
diamonds produced in the Cuban in- 
dustry are small jewel stones of a typ 
not usable for industrial diamonds ani 
therefore not in competition with the 
product of any existing diamond syndi- 
cate. 

The wage scale prevailing in Cuba re- 
portedly permits the manufacture o 
stones that cannot be profitably worked 
in the United States. 


The United States Consulate at Bel 
fast, Northern Ireland—where detach- 
ments of U.S. forces have been landed- 
is being raised to the rank of a Consulate 
General, effective April 16. 
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This nineteenth consecutive annual report on the balance of inter- 
synthet national payments of the United States surveys the effects of the war 
Onia, cal. on our international economic and financial position and weighs the 

powerful forces at work. While the report nominally covers the cal- 
endar year 1940, it has in many instances been carried back to the be- 
ginning of the war or brought forward to cover more recent develop- 
‘imal and =) > 5 
Prepared: ments. 
factures) As a result of the conflict, our transactions with other countries 
have been greatly stimulated in some cases and virtually stifled 
in others. Exports to the United Kingdom and the British 
Empire as a whole have increased enormously after a slow start. 
——— Shipments to the European Continent rose sharply for a time and 
then abruptly dropped to negligible proportions after the fall of 
yo | France. Imports of raw materials, chiefly from southeastern Asia and 
Latin America, have increased substantially and promise to rise still 
more. Ocean shipping, seriously affected by sinkings, is on an emer- 
ea yency basis the world over. The usual movement of American tour- 
roy ba ists to Europe has stopped, and travel to other areas has in many 
0 stones instances suffered indirectly. 
United 

The flow of gold, which rose to unprecedented volume after the 
nes em. Czechoslovak crisis in the fall of 1938 and became a flood in the spring 
re being and summer of 1940, has now abated and is confined mainly to new 
ADS and production in the British Empire and Latin America. The inflow of 
~ large capital, which, together with British and French war financing, was 
saan chiefly responsible for these shipments, has given way to a great out- 

ward movement as the United States provides financial aid to the 
“_— United Kingdom, Canada, China, and Latin America. 
Ly of the 
od that With it all has come a far-reaching degree of Government control 
“pe al over production, exports, imports, shipping, travel, and international 
a = financial transactions. Such controls have become an integral part 
vith the of our defense economy. 
d syndi- 
sce? Price 20 cents 
sture of 
’ worked 
at Bel- 
detach- 
anded— 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
INTERNATIONAL REFERENCE SERVICE 


This service, containing data on FOREIGN economic and commercial conditions; market areas; industrial developments; 
international shifts of capital; transportation; export and import data; monetary, financial, and budgetary developments; 


inclusive. Copies of the reports, Nos. 1 to 66, inclusive (except No. 6, which is out of print) are available at the single 
copy price shown, or $3 for the entire set (except No. 6), from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. Copies of No. 67, Summary of Foreign Trade of the United States—Calendar Year 1940, are 
available without charge from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., as long as the limited 
supply lasts. Issuance of the International Reference Service was suspended for the duration of the war, December 194], 
Similar material, when available for public use, will appear in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY; annual subscription 


foreign commercial laws; tariff restrictions and regulations, etc.; was inaugurated January 1941, Volume I, Nos. 1 to 67, . 





























$4.50, from Superintendent of Documents. 


Early 1941, 5 cents. 
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No. 4. Education for the U. S. S. R.’s New Trained No. 36. Trade of the United States with the Neth- 
Labor Reserve, 5 cents. erlands Indies in 1940, 5 cents. 
No. 5. Preparing Shipments to Venezuela, 5 cents. No. 37. Economic Conditions in Ecuador, 1940, 5¢. 
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No. 17. United States Trade with Canada in 1940, in 1940, 5 cents. 
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No. 23. Canada: Temporary Admission of Motor 1940, 5 cents. 
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No. 24. Foreign Trade of the United States with No. 57. Trade of the United States with Chile in 
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5 cents. 1940, 5 cents. 
No. 29. Living and Office-Operating Costs in Co- No. 62. Highways in Latin America, 5 cents. 
lombia, 5 cents. No. 63. Economic Conditions in Venezuela in 
No. 30. Economic Conditions in New Zealand 1940, 5 cents. 
During 1940 and Early 1941, 5 cents. No. 64. Railways of Latin America, Part I: West 
No. 31. Economic Conditions in Turkey, Syria, Indies, 5 cents. 
and Iran in 1940 and Early 1941, 5 cents. No. 65. Living and Operating Costs in Bermuda, 
No. 32. Economic Conditions in Switzerland in 5 cents. 
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